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In Our Opinion 

















SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
THE PUBLIC 


For many years it has been recog- 
nized that natural science needs the 
understanding and support of the 
public if it is to prosper, and various 
means have been developed to secure 
the public’s interest. An outstandin 
example of such means is Toronto 
Royal Canadian Institute which was 
described in our last issue. Other 
cities have similar organizations and 
there are various publications which 
also have as their purpose the popu- 
larization of science. 


o 
4 
Ss 


The social sciences, including Edu- 
cation, are relatively young but they 
are old enough so that for some time 
now many of their friends have been 
concerned about the widening gap 
between them and the general public. 
The social sciences need public under- 
standing and support even more than 
do the natural 
people are their subject. 


sciences because 
It is high 
time that social scientists gave more 
thought to improving their public 
relations, and there are evidences 


that they are beginning to do so. 


When physicists developed the 
telephone or chemists synthetic 
fabrics like rayon and nylon, their 
achievements were not immediately 
greeted with universal enthusiasm. 
One of the most amusing chapters 
in Clarence Day’s classic, “Life with 
Father,” describes Father’s first 
suspicious struggles with the tele- 


phone. But, in the present day, the 
natural scientist is not required to be 
a missionary or a salesman. Eager 
investors and promoters will pounce 
upon his results if there is any hope 
of making money from them; there 
is a well developed appetite for in- 
formation on the part of a wide 


section of the common public. 


As yet there have been no tempt- 
ing prospects of monetary profits to 
induce the promoters to adopt the 
social scientists and the public at 
large is still generally ignorant and 
incurious about their activities. They 
have to be their own public relations 
men and communicate with the 
public on their own behalf. There 
are at least three reasons why they 
are finding traditional methods of 
this inadequate for their 
purposes. 


The problem of 
language. Whenever new ideas are 
conceived or new facts discovered, a 
strain on language is bound to 
develop. Sometimes new words must 
be created. The natural scientist 
resorts to this method constantly, 
without causing resentment on the 
part of the layman, who recognizes 
his necessity. We do not ask the TV 
technician to stop talking about 
“coaxial cable.” We may ask him to 
describe it, if he can, in words that 
we do understand; we concentrate 
fiercely on his explanation and, if 
we re lucky, we may see a glimmer of 


doing 


first is the 





light here and there. But we know 
that the name of the cable is 
“coaxial” and we shall have to call 
it by that name. 


But when the social scientist talks 
about “feed-backs”, “change-agents”’, 
and “permissive leadership”, we are 
inclined to expostulate indignantly 
about jargon and tell him to talk 
English or we won't listen. Why do 
we have such a different reaction to 
the technical language of the social 
scientist? Part of our 
may be due to the fact that the words 
individually have a familiar sound: 


resentment 


we feel as though we ought to be 
able to understand them because we 
meet them frequently in other con- 
texts when they cause us no trouble. 
But the social scientist uses them in 
new combinations which are baffling. 
He has been arriving at new concep- 
but he has 
entirely new vocabulary. He is deal- 
ing with familiar materials 


tions not coined an 
man 
and society; he is arranging these 
materials in new patterns and this is 
more disturbing to us than if he 
discovered materials and 


new gave 


them new names. 

Nevertheless, should we not grant 
the social scientist the same privilege 
which we the natural 
scientist of molding the language to 


grant to 


We can ask him to 
use as little 
technical language as possible when 
he is talking to us and to learn to 
express himself as directly and 
picturesquely as possible. But if there 


fit his needs? 


define his terms, to 


is no other concise way to express an 
idea without using his special term 
for it, as, for example, “permissive 
leadership”, we shall have to learn 
to find it useful, too. 


The very nature of his materials 
constitutes another stumbling block to 
free communication between the 
social scientist and the public. Be- 
cause his materials are the public, the 
public is inclined to regard his 
studies as somehow a threat to its 
dignity and is quick to build up its 
defenses. 


natural 
Where discoveries 
concerning the nature of the universe 
seemed to threaten man’s conception 
of his own nature and his place in the 
scheme of things, they 
fiercely resisted. The Copernican 
theory of the solar system and the 


Again the analogy to 
science is useful. 


were most 


Darwinian theory of evolution are 
The researches of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociolo- 


cases in point. 


gists and educators are uncovering 
some things about people which do 
not fit in with the beliefs and ideas 
about themselves which traditionally 
y have held. Accordingly their 
attitude is usually one of resistance, 


they 


either consciously or subconsciously. 

Before he can really establish com- 
therefore, the social 
scientist must find ways of breaking 


munication. 


down this resistance and create an 
atmosphere of receptivity. Various 
means and devices to arouse a desire 
for self-examination and a_ willing- 
ness to listen to new ideas are being 
invented and tried out. It is generally 
accepted that the small group best 
provides the necessary security for the 
individual. By his identification with 
the group, he does not feel personally 
threatened and the participation of 
others provides social sanctions for a 
change of attitude or behavior. 


But the use of the small group 
presents another set of problems for 





the social scientist. What is his own 
role therein? Should he be there as 
an expert to provide a set of answers 
to problems of his own raising? 
Should he be there as a social en- 
gineer to endeavor to change the 
pattern of group-thinking into new 
directions which he himself believes 
to be better? Or should he be there 
simply to help the group find its own 
direction, even if that direction does 
not necessarily seem right to him? Is 
there any personal philosophy or set 
of values of his own which will have 
value for the group? Or must they 
evolve their own values and is his 
only function to help them to achieve 
that group cohesion which will make 
such an evolution possible? 

These are still unanswered ques- 
tions and it would seem that we might 
paraphrase the old riddle by a new 
version, “When is an expert not an 
expert? When he is leading a group 
discussion!” 


obstacles. 
then. are impeding free communica- 


\t least three major 
tion between the social scientist and 
the society that he is studying and 
desiring to serve: the strangeness of 
his language, the fact that his subject 
matter naturally creates an attitude 


of resistance, and his own uncertainty 


as to his function in overcoming that 
resistance. It is not surprising, there- 
fore. that progress in this matter of 
communication is being made slowly. 
The hazards are such that only brave 
souls dare emerge from their clinics 
and laboratories. 

But it is only by emergence, by 
participation in experiments like the 
one described later in this issue, that 
ways will be found to overcome the 
obstacles. Volunteers and non-profes- 


adult education have 
long recognized their indebtedness to 
the social scientists. They have not, 
perhaps, recognized sufficiently that 
they may be on the giving as well as 
the receiving end of the relationship. 
By providing opportunities for the 
social scientist to experiment in this 
complex matter of communication— 
in other words, by enticing him out 
into participation in community pro- 


sionals in 


jects and organizing these projects so 
that they will be useful to him as well 
as to the community, groups engaged 
in adult education can make a real 
contribution toward building bridges 
between the social scientist and the 
community, and 
lines of communication 


constructing 
which may 
be very important in the campaign 
we are waging together for better 
human relations. 
THE UN IN CANADA 

Nearly a year and a half ago, in 
November, 1949, a 
voluntary organizations was held in 


new 


conference of 


Ottawa to discuss ways and means 
of promoting the spread of informa- 
tion in Canada about the United 
At that conference it be- 
came quite clear that there was no 
lack of willingness to cooperate on 
the part of the organizations and no 
lack of eagerness to be informed on 
the part of the Canadian public. The 
reasons why the UN’s Department of 
Public Information regarded _ its 
channels of communication with 
Canada as peculiarly unsatisfactory 
were mainly 
distribution. 


Nations. 


mechanical ones of 

A year later, at the meeting of the 
Joint Planning Commission in Mont- 
real, the question of distribution of 
UN materials came up again and it 





was clear that no progress had been 
made toward solving the problem. A 
committee was set up to study and 
make recommendations and_ that 
committee is now at work under the 
chairmanship of Robert Blackburn, 
Assistant Librarian, University of 
Toronto. He will be glad to receive 
data on the situation as it now exists 
and suggestions for better distribu- 
tion methods. 


In the meantime a new element has 
entered the picture. During the last 
few months of crisis, when Canadian 
eyes have been fixed on Lake Success 
with concentrated anxiety, there has 
correspondent of the 
Canadian Press on the spot to send 
back to Canadian the 
news as it Canadians 
specifically. 


been no 


newspapers 
concerned 
The Canadian 
newspaper to maintain a special cor- 
respondent at the United Nations is 
the Montreal Star, whose able Walter 
O’Hearn completed last fall a term 
as president of the UN press corps. 
Canadians have read about the 
negotiations at Lake Success as re- 
ported by the American press associ- 
ations such as the Associated Press. 


only 


This would be unfortunate at any 
time, but it was particularly serious 
at a time when the policy of Canada 
was so widely at variance with that 
of the United States. This variance 
was not obvious in the voting, from 
which a Canadian might perhaps 
assume that, at the UN, Canada is 
just a tail to the American kite. Even 
Mr. Pearson’s speeches, if reported 
in full, as they are not likely to be by 
U.S. news agencies, do not tell the 
whole story of the indefatigable ef- 
forts made by Canada’s delegates to 
UN to reconcile the differences be- 


tween the Commonwealth, the Asian 
and Arab countries, and the U.S., 
which have seemed at times likely to 
blow the UN wide apart. Probably 
the whole story could not be told 
now anyway, but we should like to 
be sure that we know as much about 
Canada’s activities in this connection 
as it is possible for anyone to know, 
and that Canadians at least give to 
Canada’s public servants the credit 
that is their due. 


The excuse that we have heard of- 
fered on behalf of the Canadian 
Press is a shortage of funds. It 
seems a pretty lame excuse for fail- 
ure to cover the place in the world 
where the most news has been gener- 
ated in the past six months. We 
suggest that if the Canadian public 
were sufficienly vocal in its protests, 
funds would be found. We make 
this suggestion particularly to na- 
tional organizations of prestige and 
influence. 

The inadequacy of the daily press 
reports forces us to look elsewhere 
for our information as to what is 
going on at Lake Success. Fortun- 
ately we are not without other re- 
sources. The CBC does maintain a 
staff on Long Island, small but 
capable, and we should be extremely 
grateful for the good coverage they 
have given us, both by their own 
people, and by UN’s own radio 
division. 

The Department of External Af- 
fairs is doing more and more in the 
field of publication for internal con- 
sumption in Canada. It seems at 
last to have accepted the fact that 
its responsibility in this field is not 
confined to making Canada known 
abroad, but also to making Canada’s 





foreign policy known in Canada. The 
monthly publication External Affairs 
provides an excellent account of all 
Canada’s dealings with other coun- 
tries, including a regular section on 
Canada and the United Nations. This 
bulletin is invaluable reading to sup- 
plement other news sources. It is 
soberly but not heavily written and 
there is real excitement to be found 
in the discovery of so many things 
we hadnt heard about elsewhere. 


In addition the Department occa- 
sionally publishes special booklets or 
reference papers. Two new ones 
which should be invaluable are Doc- 
uments on the Korean Crisis and 
The Colombo Plan. The 1950 edi- 
tor of the annual volume, “Canada 
and the United Nations,” will be off 
the press shortly. This is a detailed 
review of the activities of the United 
Nations and of Canadian participa- 
tion in them. 


Mention should be made too, of 
the publications of the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs. Last 
May Walter O’Hearn summed up 
the political activities of the UN in a 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet en- 
titled UN Struggle for Peace. An- 
other by the same author will be 
ready shortly on Canada’s foreign 
policy during the last six months. 

The UN is still the corner stone 
of Canadian foreign policy It may 
have been a little wobbly of late, but 
it has not suffered the fate of an- 
other famous stone. It is still there, 
and so are the loyalty and interest of 


the Canadian people. But they need 


the nourishment of information to 
continue to grow in strength and 


Vigor. 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It is most gratifying to me 
that so many people have re- 
sponded to my urgent appeal 
for support of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. To all you new members 
I send a special greeting. 


The more closely I work with 
the Association the more I am 
impressed with the value of 
what it is doing. I was glad 
to be able to entertain the 
Joint Planning Commission in 
Montreal in November and to 
see this unique body at work. 
It is a splendid demonstration 
of democracy in action to find 
representatives of so many or- 
ganizations, with so diverse in- 
dividual work to do, gathering 
together to discuss ways in 
which they can be mutually 
helpful in the great endeavor 
of adult education. 


As I said recently in another 
connection, I have great faith 
in the new spirit of enterprise 
which is abroad in our land. It 
is showing itself everywhere in 
the efforts people are making 
to solve their own problems. 
The adult education movement 
must help them. Let us see to 
it that our vision, our energy 
and our creative abilities ex- 
press themselves in this as in 
other aspects of our national 


life. 











> The story of regional 
library service in Nova Scotia 


“How About A Library Card, Girl!” 


By Peter 


N 1947 it was written of the 

library situation in Nova Scotia, 
“This is a tale of frustration, of 
ideals grasped at and crushed, of 
hope renewed and balked, of service 
rendered and misunderstood, of pro- 
gress made and thrown away.” 

A different tale can be told in 
1951, a tale of accomplishment, of 
continued progress and of concrete 
plans no longer based on “the nebu- 
lous framework of hope.” A _ dis- 
tinctive pattern of library service is 
emerging in Nova Scotia. It is a 
modest pattern from a financial point 
of view but which puts into 
practice such heretofore theoretical 
schemes as cooperative buying and 
cataloguing and a centralized refer- 
ence service. It is a pattern which 
achieves a nice balance between pro- 
vincial support and provincial control 
and is not shackled by rigid legal 
definition but has the flexibility ne- 
cessary for the growth of new ideas. 


one 


Nova Scotia has a long tradition 
of education and of books but it has 
been based on private and semi-pri- 
vate rather than public libraries. The 
Library Survey of 1938 showed some 
sixteen small public and association 
libraries with meagre support and a 
dwindling circulation. A review of 
the situation ten years later revealed 
these same few struggling institu- 
tions, less one or two that had ex- 
pired, with more books accumulated, 
but used by still fewer people. 


Grossman 


It was obvious to those who, in 
the thirties, watched the experiments 
in the Fraser Valley and in Prince 
Edward Island, that the regional plan 
of library service was the only solu- 
tion Nova Scotia’s problem. 
Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm 
of men like Dr. “Jimmy” Tompkins 
in Cape Breton, a survey of the li- 
brary resources of the province was 
undertaken, legislation was passed 
permitting the establishment of re- 
gional libraries with provincial as- 
sistance, and a Libraries Commission 
was appointed. But the bright hopes 
of 1938-39 were buried beneath the 
accumulated burden of municipal 
financial difficulties, legal technicali- 
ties, and war. 


to 


_ In spite of repeated efforts, par- 
ticularly in Cape Breton, the end of 
the war years found Nova Scotia 
still without real library service and 
the Commission without staff to 
carry out its plans. 

At this point Mr. Guy Henson. 
Director of the newly organized Divi- 
sion of Adult Education was asked 
to take steps to revive the program. 
and as a result of his efforts, Miss 
Moshier, at that time Public Library 
Supervisor, Division of Library Ex- 
tension in New York State, came to 
the province to study the situation. 
Acting on her advice, the first con- 
crete steps to establish library service 
were taken in the Annapolis Valley 
and in September, 1948, a Director 





of Regional Libraries for the prov- 
ince was appointed. 


Progress has been steady since that 
date. The Annapolis Valley Regional 
Library commenced operations in the 
spring of 1949 in Annapolis County 
and later in the year services were 
extended to the municipality of West 
Hants and the towns of Windsor 
Wolfville. Just a year later, 
after a campaign of such classic pro- 
portions as characterize all Cape 
Breton activities, the Cape Breton 
Regional Library was established and 
service started in September. The 
Colchester-East Hants Region was 
July 1950 with the 
Truro Town Library continuing to 
operate as the Central Branch and 
the bookmobile service starting in 
the Pictou area, 
all the preliminary steps were taken 
during 1950 and, having studied the 
matter with true Scottish caution, the 
citizens then proceeded to act with 
equally typical vigor and enthusiasm, 
and the official date of establishment, 
January 1, 1951, found a librarian 
appointed, a bookmobile under con- 
struction and plans for headquarters 
and branch libraries well advanced. 


and 


organized in 


November. In 


We may expect somewhat slower 
progress from now on, although in 
several other parts of the province 
groups and committees are studying 
the plan and resolving local prob- 
When, or if, the new Halifax 
Memorial Library will become the 
centre of a Halifax Region remains 
to be seen, but it seems a probable 
development. Some districts are so 
sparsely populated and possess such 
limited financial resources that the 
present pattern of regions of more 
than 40,000 population will not be 


lems. 


practicable. Other provinces deal- 
ing with this situation have used 
travelling box libraries, and while 
these may partially fill the need, [ 
believe that a plan must be evolved 
which calls for more formal and 
effective local participation. 

All of the library systems now in 
operation have been the result of 
local interest and action. The pro- 
vincial office has provided advice and 
assistance but in every case the pro- 
gram has been started and carried 
through by local groups composed 
of members of many sponsoring or- 
ganizations such as Home and 
School, County Farmers, Women’s 
Institutes, Board of Trade, Labor 
and many others. 

There has been no “Demonstra- 
tion Library” in Nova Scotia in the 
usual sense. The term has been ap- 
plied to the Annapolis Valley Re- 
gional Library which indeed has 
served that purpose, but from a 
financial point of view the Annapolis 
Valley has been paying for its library 
service right from the start, a fact 
which has made it even more effec- 
tive as a demonstration. 

Each regional library is estab- 
lished and operated through the co- 
operative effort of all, or most, of 
the towns and municipalities in a 
given area, which may consist of one 
or more counties. 


The cost of oper- 


ating is estimated on a per capita 





Mr. GrossMAN came to Halifax in 
1948 to be Director of the Region- 
al Libraries Commission after a 
varied career in union libraries in 
British Columbia. 














basis of the total population and is 
shared equally by the province and 
the District Library Board. Respons- 
ibility for the local share is distri- 
buted between the various participat- 
ing towns and municipalities, not ac- 
cording to population but on an 
agreed ratio based roughly on 
“ability to pay.” It is then raised 
through the general tax levy and 
paid to the District Library Board. 


The libraries in all regions are 
faced with the same major problems, 
of which the shortage of suitably 
qualified assistants is perhaps the 
most serious. There have been many 
applicants but academic qualifica- 
tion alone is not enough. More than 
in any other type of library work, 
personality, which is the essence of 
library public relations, is the im- 
portant factor. I might add that 
physical stamina and certain qualities 
of resilience are also useful. 


Almost as serious is the fact that 
the initial supply of books, particu- 
larly for children, does not begin to 
meet the demand. This has caused 
some concern but the people gener- 
ally are reasonable and realize that 
it will take time to build up the col- 
lections. The alternative so fre- 
quently recommended in library cir- 
cles—of insisting on adequate initial 
book stocks—would necessitate large 
capital expenditures which would 
certainly be additional stumbling 
blocks in the already devious process 
of organization. Each region has 
received $10,000 worth of books 
from a fund made available by the 
Carnegie Corporation. These grants 
together with the pooled local book 
stocks, where suitable, have provided 
the basic collections. 


While the major problems are 
common to all, many of the minor 
ones are not, and each librarian, 
with her District Library Board, is 
free to solve them in accordance with 
local conditions. There is no strict 
procedure that must be adhered to. 
The province insists only that a suit- 
ably qualified chief librarian be em- 
ployed, that the local financial con- 
tribution be not less than the re- 
quired minimum and that reasonable 
standards of service be maintained. 
Within this framework each region 
is independent. 


Although the first bookmobiles in 
Canada operated from Acadia Uni- 
versity in Nova Scotia in 1930, it 
was generally considered that this 
form of library service was not prac- 
tical the year round because of road 
conditions. It appears that 
snow is not a real problem. The 
secondary roads usually become im- 
passable only during the spring 
thaws, a condition that is not un- 
known in other parts of Canada. The 
bookmobile has now become the 
backbone of rural library service in 
the province. The four bookmobiles 
now in use are alike only in size. 
Three of them were designed by the 
librarians and built locally.  Al- 
though the first one had an imported 
body, the Annapolis Valley librar- 
ians, not to be outdone, have just 
had the back end taken off, extended 
it another two feet and are now 
busy with hammer and paint brush 
on the interior. 


now 


In addition to the provincial grant 
which matches the amount raised lo- 
cally, there are some services pro- 
vided by the province which apprec- 
iably decrease the operating costs 





of the regions. Books are selected 


by the various regional librarians 
but all purchasing and cataloguing 
is done in the central provincial of- 


fice. Books are received by each 


library already processed, complete 


with catalogue and book cards and 
ready for 


of cards by 


circulation. Duplication 
means of an addresso- 
graph has made it possible to handle 
a great number of books at a min- 
imum cost although the cataloguing 
is necessarily simplified. 

The Union Catalogue is a natural 
by-product of the centralized cata- 
loguing and this has been extended 
to include the non-fiction holdings 
of a number of other libraries such 
the Research Foundation, the 


as 


On the cover, the Annapolis Valley Bookmobile. 


Technical College and the Halifax 
City Library. 

Another experiment in centralized 
service is just beginning with the re- 
cent appointment of a librarian to 
develop the reference and bibliogra- 
phic work. This is planned to assist 
the libraries with the more special- 
ized types of reference materials, cor- 
relate the holdings of the various 
libraries and to work with the Adult 
Education Division and other exten- 
sion agencies. In this, as in all other 
aspects of the work of the provincial 
headquarters, the emphasis is on ser- 
vice and assistance rather than pro- 
motion and control. 

The experimental spirit which is 
the keynote of Nova Scotia library 


Above, the interior of a bookmobile 


at one of its regular stops. 


9 





development is not confined to the 
“planning staff.” Every librarian, 
from the chief to the local part-time 
branch assistant, and every bookmo- 
bile driver is busy working out ideas 
for improving the service. There is 
no sales problem at this stage; it is 
a case of how best to meet the de- 
mand. Miss Ruby Waiiace, chief 
librarian of the Cape Breton Re- 
gional Library summed it up at the 
conclusion of an article in the latest 
issue of the Bulletin of the Maritime 
Library Association: “Every branch 
library with empty shelves, the book- 
mobile having one book for every 
fourth child and, from every quarter, 
long lists of requests for everything 
from poetry to plumbing, from house 
building to history. 


or a nightmare?” 


Is this a dream 


Dream or nightmare—this heart- 
warming demand for books and the 
sincere appreciation for such ser- 
vice as is possible, is sufficient re- 
ward for the fourteen librarians who 
are putting all their efforts into this 
job. 


They are getting, incidentally, ex- 
perience which will be invaluable in 
their professional careers. It is not 
an easy life but it is interesting, often 
exciting, and 
certing. 


occasionally discon- 
It is still something of a 


shock to a_ children’s librarian. 


brought up and trained in the atmos- 
phere of Boys’ and Girls’ House, to 
be approached by the burly ten-year- 
old sons of Glace Bay miners with 
“How about a library card, girl!!” 


In the Maritimes, radio and newspapers are combining to stimulate public interest in the news. 
Every Saturday night these Halifax newspaper men get together to match wits with listeners 


in the quiz show, “Stop the Press!” 


Left to right are: Ted Shields, manager of the Halifax 


bureav of the British United Press; Graham Allen, quizmaster and editorial writer for 
the Halifax Chronicle-Herald; Jack Brayley, Atlantic regional chief of the Canadian Press; and 
Frank Doyle, associate managing editor of the Halifax Mail-Stor. These “experts” are joined 
by @ guest writer or news editor to answer questions from listeners based on news stories 


appearing in Maritime and Newfoundland weekly and daily papers. 


A current best-seller 


is the prize to persons who successfully stump the experts or “stop the press”. 





>» The heartening story of a man who 
promoted education about education. 


L. A. DoeWOLFE 


By Marietta Silver 


E IS known in every part 

of Nova Scotia and in every 
province of Canada, but, outside of 
his related circle, it is doubtful if a 
dozen people know what the L. A. 
stands for in the name of Loran 
Arthur DeWolfe, M.Sc. Not that he 
is unapproachable. On the con- 
trary, he inspires confidence and 
good fellowship in all he meets. In 
his home he is known as “Unkie”, 
so dubbed by a niece whom he 


brought up, but to the rest of the 


world he is just Mr. DeWolfe. 


We read not long ago about a 
certain public figure who was 
thought rather wonderful because, 
at the age of 65, he travelled about 
so much. If that writer could know 
Mr. DeWolfe, who is approaching 
80, and could meet him as he takes 
a jaunt from Halifax to Vancouver 
to attend conventions of The Can- 
adian Home and School and the 
Canadian Education Associations, 
finding him among the most alert 
and energetic of the party, he would 
have a new concept of longevity. 
In Nova Scotia, Mr. DeWolfe has 
been the president of the Home and 
School Federation for the past four 
years and his car may be seen in 
any month of the year through fair 
or stormy weather, through snow, 
fog or ice, travelling to attend meet- 
ings, most of them at night. 


Since the founding of the 
adian Federation of Home 
School, in Toronto in 1927, now 
called the Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Feder- 
ation, Mr. DeWolfe has attended all 
conventions and executive meetings, 
having been a member of the ex- 
ecutive since its inception. Dr. G. W. 
Kirby was the first national presi- 
dent and he was followed by Mr. 
DeWolfe, who held that office for 
six successful years. His firm belief 
in education of all the people, for 
all the people, by all the people has 
been an inspiration in building the 
Home and School into the strong 
force it is today. He is a fearless 
speaker and does not hesitate to 
challenge accepted things. 


Mr. DeWolfe believes that good 
teachers should receive higher salar- 
ies but this is what he has to say 
about his own first effort: “Though 
my total annual salary (including 
grants) was only $220, I have never 
had the decency to refund it. Nor 
was I ever fined for the harm I did. 
Sufficient to say, I was grossly over- 
paid.” How Mr. DeWolfe received, 
or rather “took,” his education is a 
challenge to all who would make it 
too easy for the youth of today. He 
says that he was born so far from 
a school that he had to teach him- 
self. It was to his advantage that 


Can- 
and 





he had a poor home and was liter- 
ally surrounded by reading material. 
The kitchen walls were papered with 
newspapers. From this source he 
learned to read. He didn’t know the 
names of the letters, nor how many 
there were, until he bought a plate 
from a neighbor boy with lumps of 
brown sugar taken from his mother’s 
pantry. This tin plate had all the 
letters around the margin. With this 
and the kitchen wall paper, he built 
up his own systenr of phonetics and 
learned the joy of reading. 


When he was eight years old, in 
1880, his mother died and 
“farmed neighboring 
county where he was only a half- 
mile from school. But in those days, 
an eight-year-old could work and he 
was only pérmitted to go to school 
for three months in the winter when 
farm work was slack. Four such 
winters put him through Book Six; 
there were no grades in those days. 
Of his last month in that school he 
says: “I spent most of my fourth 
March as a truant at a nearby saw 
mill, in the maple woods, at a tan- 
nery, and in a_ blacksmith shop. 
These were more vital sources of 
education than the school. The school 
was a place of bad 
weather.” 


At 12, he decided to fend for him- 
self, and so, one day, he left the 
drudgery of the school and farm, 
without announcement or good-bye, 
and trudged three miles over the 
hills to a gold mine where he got 
work driving a horse. Here his edu- 
cation really began: from the rocks, 
an interest in geology; from the 
stars on the night shifts, astronomy: 
from a mines mechanic who 


he was 
out” in a 


refuge in 


was 


taking a course in engineering, he 


introduced to 
through 


was trigonometry ; 
roaming the woods in 
springtime (an advantage of being 
on the night shift) he became inter- 
ested in trees and flowers. 


With this self-teaching, at the age 
of 19 he wrote and passed, second 
class, an examination for a teacher's 
license. While teaching, he studied 
for his first class license, and five 
years later he attended Truro Normal 
School . Here, he says, he “picked 
up several ideas from two of the in- 
structors, and from others learned 
what not to do.” Later he found that, 
for the higher positions, a college 
degree was necessary, so, by earning 
money in devious ways from being 
church janitor to doing field work 
in geology, he finally attained his 
M.Se. at Dalhousie University in 
1903. One year of his college course 
had been spent at Harvard. 


Ever seeking to widen his experi- 
ence and education, he left his native 
province again for a time to work 
fruit farm summer in 
British Columbia, to study plant dis- 
eases at Cornell University, to teach 
algebra for three years in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Nova Scotia called him 
back again and for twenty years he 
taught geography and nature’ study 
at the Truro Normal School. Follow- 
ing this he was Director of Rural 
Education for the province for fif- 
teen years, until he retired in 1943. 
Retirement does not mean a rocking 
chair for Mr. DeWolfe. He immedi- 
ately threw his energy into the ex- 
tension of the Home and School 
Federation and through his contacts 
with service clubs and other organi- 
zations, cities and towns joined the 


on a one 





MR. DEWOLFE 


ranks of the Home and School move- 


ment which had formerly been 


chiefly rural. 


It was during his fifteen years as 


Director of Rural Education, that 
the spirit of Home and School was 
born. As early as 1914, Mr. DeWolfe 
had urged his students in Normal 
School to go out and form parent- 
teacher study groups in the districts 
where they should find their work. 
It difficult task for young 
teachers for which they needed help 
and moral support, and when Mr. 
DeWolfe became Director of Rural 
Education, he persuaded the Depart- 
ment of Education to let him experi- 


with He 


was a 


ment travelling teachers. 
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evolved a system of rural aid and 
supervision which was an adaptation 
to Nova Scotia of an experiment 
which had been tried earlier in the 
state of New Jersey. In Nova Scotia 
the travelling teachers became known 
as “Helping Teachers.” 

The success of the first one (in 
Antigonish County, under the direc- 
tion of Inspector A. B. MacDonald) 
quickly led to other appointments, 
until more than a dozen covered 
areas in the province. They lived 
with the country teacher and her 
problems, brought her magazines 
and helps with their advice, broke 
down the rural isolation through 
monthly groups known as “Teachers’ 





Study Clubs” where the teachers 
learned — and taught — each other. 
They brought isolated pupils into 
contact with others in field days of 
sports and folk dance programs. They 
stirred interest in local history and 
pride in local achievements through 
Local History Contests and Scrap- 
books. They stirred up trustees and 
parents to work for better and more 
comfortable schools with books and 
other “tools for learning”, organized 
parent-teacher groups. In all ways 
they followed the philosophy of their 
leader and director, who believed in 
the worth and ability of the average 
rural child, if given a chance. 


Mr. DeWolfe realized that the 
greatest handicap to good schools is 
the unawareness and indifference of 
the people of the community. It 
was, therefore, adult education about 
education which was so_ badly 
needed, and this need the Rural Edu- 
cation Division, through study clubs 
and Home and School Associations, 
sought to meet. It is difficult to say 
just who was the founder of the 
Home and School in Canada, be- 
cause it is one of those things which 
evolved; but, in Nova Scotia, one can 
safely say that Mr. DeWolfe’s fore- 
sight in sending Helping Teachers 
into neglected areas to organize com- 
munity clubs and to encourage 
teachers to extend education into the 
community, laid the foundation. 


A wise general knows how to pick 
his lieutenants, and that is just what 
Mr. DeWolfe did. His assistant, Miss 
Dora Baker, became the first provin- 
cial president and organizing field 


for the Nova Scotia Fed- 
eration of Home and School. When 
funds were withdrawn and the Help- 


secretary 


ing Teachers were recalled, Mr. De- 
Wolfe chose from their number one 
with great executive ability, Miss 
Mattie Harris, to fill the position of 
secretary. So it was that, owing to 
the intensive efforts of this capable 
trio, Mr. DeWolfe, Miss Baker and 
Miss Harris, Home and School came 
into being in Nova Scotia, and from 
them New Brunswick folk received 
much assistance when they later or- 
ganized. Always local leaders were 
sought out and encouraged to carry 
on when these workers went on to 
organize similar 
areas. 


In 1927, while attending the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in Toronto, Mr. DeWolfe 
was one of those who brought into 
being the Canadian Federation of 
Home and School. Later, when he 
became president of this organiza- 
tion, he visited all provinces lectur- 
ing, advising, and always encourag- 
ing the progress of education for all. 
In Canada, today, there are some 
2,000 associations with a member- 
ship of over 175,000 bringing to 
bear an informed public opinion on 
matters which are, or should be, the 
concern of all. Not only in Canada, 
but across the border, Mr. DeWolfe 
is known through the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Parent- 
Teacher Conventions. He has repre- 
sented Canada at different times in 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Atlantic City, and San Antonio, 
Texas. 


groups in other 


Mr. DeWolfe has been a pioneer 
in other directions, as well as in the 
evolution of Home and School. He 
was the first, at least in Nova Scotia 
and perhaps in Canada, to popular- 








ize and interpret the importance of 
the natural environment in element- 
He had studied the 
mining areas and 
M.Sc. thesis on them. He 
knew birds and “bugs” so intimately 
he could enthrall both children and 
adults with his stories. His teaching 


ary education. 
North 


wrote his 


Sydney 


preference was mathematics — in 
which he never gave homework 
His 


sel- 


but his pupils always excelled. 
special “Rural Science” class, 
ected each spring from among the 
Normal 
months intensive training, produced 
rural leaders. 


students. and given three 


It was he also who introduced the 
teaching of handicrafts under the 
Department of Education. The help- 
mate of such an ardent worker did 
not escape. Mrs. DeWolfe soon had 
looms in her kitchen, looms in her 
living-room and looms in her bed- 
room where young girls came after 
When a 
summer course for low licensed teach- 
ers was established under Mr. De- 
Wolfe at the Agricultural College in 
Bible Hill, Mrs. DeWolfe took her 
looms across the street, where she 
initiated the teachers into the intri- 


school to learn to weave. 


cacies of threading and _ shuttling. 
even to Highland plaids which some 
proudly wore as Glengarries. 

This four weeks’ Summer School 
course integrated botany, chemistry, 
with handicrafts 
recreation, in a way thirty years 
ahead of the time. Teachers so 
trained are still leaders in commu- 


biology, etc., and 


nity and church youth groups. Teach- 
ers on the faculty included Nova 
from Harvard and Yale 
faculties. as well as Ontario. inter- 


Scotians 


ested in this development. 


Through a generation of teaching 
and School 
classes he affected the thinking of 
rural Nova Scotia, and infected with 
some of his own faith and _ philoso- 
phy the educational leaders of the 
province. Many of the present in- 


in Normal Summer 


spectors and other educational lead- 
ers were picked by him and quietly 
encouraged to go on with their train- 
ing. When Dr. Munro first brought 
an eminent U.S. administrator to 
lecture to the Inspectors of Nova 
Scotia at the then newly-established 
Summer School in Halifax, they lis- 
tened throughout the month, and 


then “This is what DeWolfe 


has been talking about for thirty 


said: 


years!” 

Mr. DeWolfe is a quiet, unassum- 
ing man. It never was his ambition 
to have his name connected with any- 
thing great or spectacular. He be- 
lieves there is nothing greater than 
to help people to make the most of 
1917, he has 
been going about, and still is, doing 
just that. In that year he bought an 
open Chevrolet and drove through 
all the construction (mostly in low 
of what are now the 
highways of Nova Scotia. 


themselves. So, since 


main 
He says. 
“In the fourth year of my old and 
badly worn car I christened it ‘The 
Increasing Purpose’ taking the sug- 
gestion from Tennyson’s ‘Locksley 
Hall’ where he says . . . ‘through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs.” 
In his travels he carried shrubs and 


gear) 
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plants, from his own garden and 
from other bare school 
grounds, and directed the planting 
of them, encouraging the teachers 
and children to care for them. Thus 
was developed a program of rural 
beautification instilling into young 
Nova Scotians a knowledge and love 
of plant life. 

His keenest hobby is gardening. 
On a small plot of land he grows 
most of his own small fruits and in 
addition has a riot of color from 
early spring to late fall. He intro- 
duced to Nova Scotia the gladiolus 

and at 


sources, to 


one time grew approxi- 
mately 50,000 in his garden. He says 
thankful he learned to 


when he was a_ boy 


he is work 
“now-a-days 
too many don't have that opportun- 
ity.” 


As a 


g reeted 


Mr. | leW olfe is 


enthusiastic applause 


speaker 
with 
everywhere, perhaps mostly because 
he is frank when he 
turns the searchlight of a keen mind 
into the dark corners of neglect or 


fearless and 


ignorance. His plain, terse language 
is picturesque with the simple meta- 
phors of rural life. 

Not only is he a forceful speaker, 
he is a prolific and_ pithy 


writer. 


He has published nine books on na- 
turai science and philosophy and kas 
written numerous articles for maga- 
zines and educational pamphlets. In 
the monthly News Letter of the Nova 
Scotia Home and School Federation 
he has a front page editorial which 
is read by leading educationalists 
One, in British Col- 
remark, “No 
matter what | am doing when the 
Nova Scotia News Letter arrives, | 
put aside my work to read Mr. De- 


Wolfe’s editorial.” 
Vir. DeWolfe that self- 


teaching is better than school-learn- 


across Canada. 


umbia, was heard to 


believes 


ing and has demonstrated that phil- 
osophy throughout his life. He is 
never idle, and yet he always has 
time to talk to any inquirer with a 
problem. In his few leisure hours. 
when he is not working in his gar- 
den cr breaking the trimmings of 


his trees into kindlings (he is 


thrifty), he is reading—reading and 
thinking. He says, “Since it is more 
interesting to travel than to arrive. 
| still travel the educational road.” 
And that may be taken literally as 
well as figuratively. 





*Seattered 


Showers” 


An experimental approach to improving human relations 


by Reva Gerstein and T. J. Mallinson 


~OW can the social scientist par- 
ticipate helpfully in community 
projects? To discover the answer to 
this question was one of the reasons 
lor a joint enterprise in parent edu- 
cation carried out in Toronto in Jan- 
uary by seven Home and School As- 
sociations and the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. The experiment 
was full of interest for other reasons 
too: for its organization, for its use 
of new technique of presentation and 
discussion, and for the variety and 
vigor of the reactions to the experi- 
ment on the part of all concerned. 


Organization 


The planning for the meeting be- 
van last fall. It was agreed that there 
should be presentation of a_ play 
dealing with problems of child dis- 
cipline, followed by discussion by 
the audience of what they had seen. 
The selected was “Scattered 
Showers” by Nora Sterling, one of a 
special series called “Climate Zones” 
dealing with problems of adjustment. 
The Home and School 


carried the heavy load of responsi- 


play 


Associat ions 


bility for engaging a group of pro- 
fessional actors to present the play, 
publicizing the meeting, distributing 
tickets. and ushering the large audi- 
ence the into 


from auditorium 


different 
cussion groups. 

The CMHA accepted as its re- 
sponsibility the discussion portion of 
the evening. The large size of the 
audience (900 as it turned out) pre- 
sented quite a problem, but it was 
decided to break up the audience into 


twenty 


rooms for the dis- 


discussion groups of approximately 
thirty. It was realized that it would 
be highly desirable to reconvene the 
entire group at the end for a general 
summary and appraisal, but the phy- 
sical problems involved in such a 
manoeuvre seemed insurmountable. 
\ brief appraisal sheet was drawn 
up and each member of the audience 
was asked to fill this out before he 
went home stating his reactions to 
the programi. 
The Play 

The play, vividly presented by the 
Midland Players, dealt with an hour 
in the lives of three young mothers 
who meet accidentally in a park near 
a quiet stream. One is dictatorial 
bright, the second 
intellectually confused, and the third 
relaxed and 


and not overly 


warm. The audience 
was asked to imagine the presence of 
three pre-school children on the 
stage, and the simple plot revolved 
around the treatment accorded each 


child by his respective mother. 





The play was well received by the 
audience; 98 percent of those filling 
in the reaction sheets liked it. 


The Discussion 

After the play the audience was 
told briefly of the plans for discus- 
it that the 
leader’s main function would be not 


sion and was stressed 
to provide answers but to help the 
participants share their experiences 
and work through their problems 
together. 

In preparation for its task of dis- 
cussion leadership, the CMHA called 
a meeting of forty to fifty profes- 
sional workers. This professional 
group represented all fields of social 
science including both the clinical 
academic branches. The 
thing which these people had 


and one 

in 
and de- 
sire to promote, mental health in the 


community. 


common was an interest in. 


Therefore there was a 
genuine cooperative spirit among the 
psychiatrists, educators, social work- 
ers, psychologists, sociologists and 
This 


team assigned a leader and recording 


others present at this meeting. 


In addition 
observers 


observer to each group. 
several 
from 

It 


view 


roving moved 


group to group. 

was unanimously agreed, in 
of the heterogeneity of skills 
and knowledge among both the audi- 
ence and the leaders, that the atmos- 
phere should be a highly permissive 
one, with a minimum of direction 
given by the leader. A few ques- 
tions were suggested for “breaking 
the “Did you like the 
play?” “Was it true to life?”, etc.) 
but the goal was to be maximum 
audience participation with the leader 
limiting his role to the clarification 
of statements, or furnishing informa- 


“e Co 
ce (e.g. 
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At the 


leader 


when asked to do so. 
of the discussion the 
would summarize the main points 
brought out during the meeting. 


tion 
end 


Audience Reaction 
Five 


sheets were turned in and from them 


hundred and two reaction 


we get a picture of our audience—a 


vast range of economic and educa- 
tional background, but ninety per- 
cent of them parents of school chil- 
dren, over eighty percent of them 
mothers, and three-quarters of them 


with two or more children. 


On the whole the response of this 
group to the discussion method was 
and enthusiastic. (Only 
four percent expressed a preference 
for a “name speaker”.) 
they 
Many people 


positive 


However. 
were not undiscriminating. 
criticized the technical 
groups too large, poor 
seats 


aspects (e.g. 
audibility, uncomfortable, 
three-quarters of an hour too short, 
etc.) Many of those who liked the 
group participation still felt that the 
leader should have been more direc- 
tive in his handling of the group. 
“I should like more direction 
and less random chat.” This group 


> Oo 
e.g. 


felt that if these people were experts 
they should “act like experts”. 


Some criticized the discussion for 
being too general; others claimed 
The leaders 
were criticized for allowing one or 
two persons to “hog” the stage, for 
giving inadequate summaries, etc. 
However, the vast bulk of responses 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic: 
superlatives such as “marvelous”. 
“give me more evenings like this”. 
“food for thought”, “it gave one a 
chance to think for yourself”, were 
common. 


it was too specific. 








Dr. Gerstein is Director of Pro- 
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Appraisal 
Following the meeting an ap- 
praisal session was held in the Cana- 
dian Mental Health 
Home School representatives 
meeting with the professional work- 
ers. The meeting was analyzed with 
respect to its strong and weak points; 


Association, with 
and 


the audience reaction was reviewed; 
and individual expression of opinions 
sought. Despite general enthusiasm 
for the project, many criticisms of 
These 
criticisms have interesting implica- 
tions for adult 
such as this one. 


the venture were expressed. 


education projects 

In the first place, it quickly be- 
came apparent that the Home and 
School representatives felt that their 
members had much  disap- 
pointed by the discussion methods 


been 


and would have preferred a more 


directive type of leadership. This 
reaction seemed surprising in view 
of the enthusiasm voiced in the sheets 
filled in at the close of the meeting. 

However, perhaps it was not really 
surprising after all. After the meet- 
ing there was the general “glow”: 
these people had left behind the cares 
of the household for an evening, they 
had talked with others, they had seen 
a play, and had enjoyed themselves 
immensely, Consequently, when 
they filled out their sheets they were 
in a positive mood. Looking back 
at the evening in the cold dawn, with 
the “let-down” feeling of what they 


“might have learned”, they experi- 
enced This 
raises questions as to the method 
used, and when to use it. 


some disillusionment. 
As one 
of the roving observers put the mat- 
ter, “Parents develop unconscious de- 
fences to protect their self-created 
image of themselves as good mothers 
or fathers that cannot be pierced by 
a few well-chosen dicta from an ex- 
pert. The discussion groups provide 
an arena where no individual par- 
ent feels threatened. The group af- 
fords each parent the security of see- 
ing other parents beset by the same 
problems, and the group points new 
ways and provides the social sanc- 
tion which then makes it easier for 
each parent to redirect herself along 
the lines approved by the group.” 


However, we may well suspect that 
one such group session alone is more 
than helpful. Having 
“exposed” themselves and their prob- 
lems briefly to one another, with no 
prospect of future meetings to dispel 
the anxieties raised, the parents may 


dangerous 


well develop new defences and reject 
the whole effort as a “stunt”. Fur- 
thermore, having sought expert help, 
and feeling that it was not given, the 
individual may eventually reject the 
“expert”. 


Another problem of significance 
was the heterogeneity of the audi- 
ence. We have all experienced this 
problem at one time or another; like 
a convoy, we must move at the speed 
of the slowest vessel. But there is 
probably a limit to one’s effective- 
ness under these circumstances. 
Given too great a diversity in the 
comprehension and knowledge of the 
individuals, we may again be hind- 
ering rather than helping our audi- 





by alienating both 
and satisfying only a narrow band 


of individuals 


ence, extremes 


in the centre. 

The social scientists who partici- 
pated in this project found them- 
full the 


necessity for a more intensive study 


selves in agreement on 
of the techniques whereby the social 
scientist can participate in commu- 


nity projects. 


Nevertheless, we can point to the 
“Scattered project” a 
shining example of team-work at 
both professional and citizen levels. 


Show ers 


as 


with a conscious effort throughout 
to appraise old methods, to pioneer 
and experiment with new ones, with 
a view to becoming better teachers. 
parents, citizens and students in the 
complex field of human relations. 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


The professional training of social 
workers is hardly a dramatic subject, 
yet for Canadian social workers the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, in January, was a 
dramatic occasion. 

That schools of social work should 
be holding a thirty-second annual 
meeting is in itself striking; this 
new profession has already had a 
generation of experience in formal 
professional In 1919, 
five struggling schools formed the 


education. 


original Association; at this meeting 
some seventy North American schools 
were including eight 
All these schools are 
attached to universities, and all meet 
Pro- 
for social work 
of These 


schools enroll some 4,500 graduate 


represented, 
from Canada. 
sound educational standards. 
fessional education 
has indeed come age. 
students in training yet their output 
of some 2,500 graduates this year is 
far short of the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Several large meetings of the three 
hundred delegates were devoted to 
major topics such as “International 
Development in Education for Social 
Work” and the impact on the Schools 
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of the rapidly moving defence situa- 
tion. The high point of the sessions 
was reached at a dinner meeting in 
the Great Hall of Hart House, on the 
campus of the University of Toronto, 
when Father Lévesque, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science, Laval Uni- 
versity, spoke on the effective inte- 
gration of social work training with 
the basic social sciences which under- 
lie it. Sincere and thoughtful, his 
address impressed the large gather- 
ing. 

Workshops occupied most of the 
delegates for a substantial part of 
their time. A useful meeting on the 
use of audio-visual aids in social work 
teaching was arranged and directed 
by Dr. Roby Kidd, with the participa- 
tion of Dr. J. M. Griffin and Dr. 
Reva Gerstein; films and tape re- 
corders were demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. Co-chairman of the 
mittee planning the program for the 
conference was Dr. Stuart Jaffaray. 


com- 


The professional content of the 


meeting was well prepared, well pre- 
sented, and profitable. Beyond it. 
however, the meeting had its distinc- 
tions. It was the first time the Asso- 
ciation had met in Canada; Canada 
and Toronto were honored and im- 


(Continued on page 30) 





> What is the challenge 
to adult education today? 


The Significance of Adult Education 


By Sir John Maud 


| BELIEVE that the significance of 

adult education is simply that 
it can free us men and women from 
insignificance, from the sense of be- 
ing powerless, from the sense of being 
lonely. The English poet A. E. Hous- 
man—a poet of pessimism and of 
great beauty—wrote some lines which 
I think are echoed by many people 
today in many countries and, in par- 
ticular, in countries like my own 
which are at an advanced stage of 
industrialization: 

I, a stranger, and afraid 

In a world I never made. 
Now I believe there is an: alternative 
to Mr. Housman’s view. It is an 
alternative which all of us adult edu- 
cators would no doubt express in 
our own way, but which is the com- 
mon basis of our confidence that we 
are significant, that we can help our 
fellow creatures to be significant and 
to feel significant, to cease to feel 
strangers or be afraid, to cease to 
feel that the world is something with 
the making and re-making of which 
we have nothing to do. 


Meeting Today's Need 

| think it specially important for 
us to undertake, today and in the 
years ahead, the serious and urgent 
task of trying to meet this need of 
the world, the world that is feeling 
powerless and lonely; for there are 
factors in our modern world which 
make it particularly tempting to the 
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lonely and the powerless to find a 
false escape from their unhappy feel- 
ings; to surrender their manhood ‘and 
lose their souls, either because the 
mass-communicators, those who have 
this new power of influencing the 
minds of men through broadcasting, 
through films, through popular publi- 
cations, succeed in blunting their finer 
feelings, or because the great de- 
velopments in communication tempt 
them to be constantly on the move 
and therefore unable to find their 
own soul or master it. 

The clearest example, of course, of 
the special dangers which arise from 
the development of communication is 
what happened in Nazi Germany, in 
Fascist Italy and in Japan, but don’t 
let us think that it is only the danger 
of a dictator against which we have 
to be on guard today. It is quite 
true that, when men are lulled into 
a sense of apathy, indifference and 
powerlessness, a dictator who can 
avail himself of the new means of 
mass communication encounters no 
great difficulties because those people 
have almost surrendered their power 
of detached judgment. But even if 
no dictator turns up, surely we are 
all of us in great danger of finding 
that the pressure of “the next thing”, 
of something that we have to do in 
some other place to which we must 
go quickly, deprives us of serenity 
and robs life of its proper tempo, 
and therefore prevents us from being 





significant and creative people who 
are fellows one of another. 


Fifty years ago, certainly in my 
country, the needs which adult edu- 
cation was seeking to meet, and has 
now to an amazing extent succeeded 
in meeting, could be summed up as 
follows: the need of the educationally 
under-privileged for political and 
economic power, for security, for 
work, for leisure All these things were 
in fact unobtainable except on the 
condition that the under-privileged 
obtained power, and education was 
needed to give them that power. 
Now, if | may over-simplify, | think 
it is true to say that these needs, to 
a large extent in my country at any 
rate, have been met. We find that 
we have got, each one of us, all the 
responsibility we want and even 
more; that we have full employment, 
and that the quantity of leisure has 
immeasurably increased through 
holidays with pay and a reasonable 
number of hours in the working week. 


But now we find ourselves having 
apparently achieved power and not 


knowing how to use it. The need 
which adult education must meet to- 
day is this need to find significance 
in our work, to find significant and 
creative possibilities in our leisure 
time, and to know how our political 
responsibilities as citizens of our 
country, as citizens of the world, can 
be discharged. And so, whereas 
power was what fifty years ago the 
adult educator wanted to help the 
people to get, now it is the knowledge 
of how to use power—and the means 
of preventing the abuse of power by 
those who control the new methods 
of mass persuasion. 


Prnciples of Procedure 

Now how are we to proceed? 
There are some principles, very ob- 
vious and simple principles, which I 
wish to put before you as my answers 
to that question. 


First of all and most important, 
each of us educators must have an 
adequate philosophy of life, adequate 
in the sense that we believe in man 
as capable of creative action, as cap- 
able of life in fellowship. 1 will say 
quite frankly here that my own phil- 
osophy of life is what I would call 
a Christian philosophy. Man can be 
divine. That is why I believe that 
man is capable of creative action and 
that man can live in fellowship. God 
forbid that I should assume that the 
adult education movement agrees with 
me or shares this Christian basis for 
its faith, But we must each of us, 
1 suggest, contribute from our own 
personal faith, whatever it may be, 
and unite in believing for one reason 
or another, that man Aas these capa- 
cities. Otherwise I think we had 
better pack up and cease to call our- 
selves educators. 


The second principle concerns the 
student. I would say that the stu- 
dent in adult education must always 
be sovereign. There are those who 
would say that in the school, for 
example, the teacher and those re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
school should have the last word; but 
in adult education I think my own 
fellow countrymen, belonging as they 
do to the nation of shopkeepers, 
would say, “The customer is always 
right.” It is salutary for us teachers 
in adult education to write that legend 
up and look at it from time to time; 
though, of course, it is not the whole 





story. The customer may always be 
right, but he must have a shop with 
goods in it and that shop must have 
a shop window. In other words, we 
educators cannot leave to the student 
the task of considering the content 
and methods of adult education, 
simply because we believe that finally 
he is sovereign and can walk out on 
us whereas the school child cannot. 
We cannot escape responsibility for 
offering him the best that we can. 
He, however, is the judge of whether 
he wants it or not. 


The third principle is that adult 
education is an end in itself. This 
search for a philosophy of life, which 
each student, under our first prin- 
ciple, must undertake, is in some 
sense an endless process; it is part 
of life and an end in itself. Here 
again there are those who would say, 
though I would not agree with them, 
that schooling for the child is only 
a preparation for life, a means to 
something later on. But no one could 
say that adult education was justified 
as a means to anything. Adult edu- 
cation is itself a part of life. 


My next principle is that the in- 
strument through which this endless 
search can best be pursued is the 
small group. In adult education, it 
is in small groups of all kinds—poli- 
tical, religious, economic, local, 
women’s institutes, trade unions, and 
the rest—that we begin to learn to 
have a sense of power, and to learn 
the art of life in fellowship. That is 
the great truth on which the adult 
education I think, has 
And let us note 
that not only does this small group 
help in the process of adult education 
and provide the means whereby the 


movement, 
always been built. 


adult educates himself and learns his 
own lessons: adult education has also 
a contribution to make to the life of 
the group. In so far as a group 
takes the trouble to exercise itself in 
some form of adult education as a 
part of the group life, it almost in- 
evitably becomes a better group for 
its own particular purpose, whether 
serious or frivolous. That is one 
of the ways in which the adult edu- 
cation movement is all the time help- 
ing to build the kind of democratic 
society that we want built in all coun- 
tries, for democratic society depends, 
I believe, on the virility and the 
variety of these groups; and in so far 
as they are made focus of adult edu- 
cation, adult education is strengthen- 
ing and making the community more 
of a community through making each 
group more of a fellowship. But 


though the small group is the be- 
ginning of this search for self-edu- 
cation, it is not the end. We must 
all recognize that fellowship is pos- 


sible between groups, as well as 
within them, and this is my fifth 
principle. 

The various groups, each one of 
which is developing a particular part 
of adult education, can cooperate 
with each other. It is that possibility 
which makes the end of adult educa- 
tion visible; for the end of adult edu- 
cation is surely the self-education of 
the whole man. Each one of the 
various groups is helping to influence 
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our education in one way or another. 
But if we are to be genuinely edu- 
all influences 
have got to be harmonized, and the 
various groups, through which the 
adult education works, 
have got to be brought into organic 
relation with each other. 


A World Movement 

That brings me to my last prin- 
ciple, my sixth, that not only within 
the nation, within the national adult 
education movement, must there be 
fellowship -between the various 
We cannot stop there. The 
same organic relationship must be 
built up between groups of different 
nations, national 
The adult education 
got to become a world movement. 

Why do I dare to say that? Simply 
for this reason, that the problems 
which most baffle each one of us, in 


cated, those various 


movement 


groups. 


across frontiers. 


movement has 


face of which we are most tempted 


to feel powerless and alone, are 
nowadays almost 


problems. 


world 
They are problems which 
we cannot solve separately inside the 
water-tight of 
nation state. In the war we learnt 
to treat all the food resources of the 
allied world as if they belonged to 
the allied world and not only to the 
particular nation which produced 
them or could distribute them. In 
our consumption policy, and in our 
production and distribution policy, 
we treated or tried to treat the allied 
world as one. 


invariably 


compartments each 


But in fact public opinion was not 
strong enough in any of our coun- 
tries to go the whole way, to treat 
food as something which belonged to 
the world and not to a particular 
nation that had control of it. But I 
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well remember hearing with pride a 
British Minister of Food who justi- 
fied a particular policy, which was 
unpleasant from the point of view of 
Great Britain, on the ground that 
there were famine conditions in India 
and that Germany was starving, and 
quoted John Donne: “Any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in Mankind; and therefore 
never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” You 
remember perhaps Mr. Torres Bodet 
quoting from Dostoevski, “Each one 
of us is responsible for everything 
Now in respect 
of food those words of Dostoevski 
are literally true. Each one of us 
who eats food, or grows it, or dis- 
tributes it, is responsible for all food 
to everyone else. And at the Hot 
Springs Conference in 1943—the 
first of the UN conferences on food 
and agriculture—we had the sense 
to put on record that the prob- 
lem of food was inseparable from 


to everyone else.” 


all the main economic problems of 
the We asserted that the 
greatest cause of malnutrition was 
poverty, something with which super- 


world. 


ficially we had nothing to do as food 
experts or agriculturists, and that the 
food problem, whether on the produc- 
tion or the distribution side, could 
not in fact be solved, and people 
would not be properly or as well fed 
as the resources of the world would 
allow them to be, until we had learnt 
as a world economic and _ political 


common sense, 


That is my fundamental reason for 
suggesting that the adult education 
movement must become world-wide; 
and, in conclusion I would just like 
to indicate some of the ways in which 





we might become a world-wide move- 
ment, 

First of all, in each national adult 
education movement we should con- 
centrate the aspect of 
world problems. We should get our 
national. adult education groups to 
work, for instance, on the problems 
of food, population, employment, and 
so on. Until we bring public opinion 
to the point, which it has not yet 
reached in any country of the world 
(certainly not in mine), where it will 
insist our 


on national 


on national leaders and 


our national policy taking account of 
the needs of other nations, even where 
it hurts. we 


ao 


are not going to solve 


any of these problems which are in 
fact worldwide. 


It would be immensely more easy 


to link up our national movements 
into a world-wide movement if there 
were gradually brought into existenee 
in all countries 
which 


some 
be able to 
adult educators generally 
into direct relationship. 
quite sure that we must 
other more often. 


institution 
speak for 
and come 
For | am 
meet each 
The more we meet, 
the more we shall be able to think 
of each other as people and not as 


would 


nations. One of our present troubles 
the moment is that most of us, 
most of the time, think of people of 
other nations -“in-the mass”. We 
think of the French, or the Belgians, 
or the Chinese; and the only cure 
for that. since we are human, is that 
we should meet people 


al 


who are in 
fact men and women and, incident- 
ally. French, or Belgian, or Chinese. 
And if we could do something about 
our desperate inadequacy as linguists, 
I am quite sure that the meetings 
would be even more fruitful. As part 
of the world-wide adult education 
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CALLING ALL READERS! 


The Editorial Board desires to 
use the columns of Foon For 
THoucut fer a constructive dis- 
cussion of the aims and objectives 
of adult education in this year 1951. 
Sir John Maud’s. article provides 
many stimulating points of depart- 
ure for such a discussion and the 
Board invites all readers, especial- 
ly those deeply involved in adult 
education, to send in their thinking 
on the subject. 











movement, I do commend the more 
effective study of languages as one 
of the things we camot do without. 
And [| am also sure that wider and 
easier enjoyment of the best work 
of other countries would do enormous 
If we could 
see more of the first-rate plays, films 
and pictures produced in other coun- 
tries, we would realize that not, only 
“problems” are world-wide: civiliza- 


service to our movement. 


tion too is something world-wide- 
and something to be enjoyed. 


Then what about these mass-com- 
municators whom I described earlier 
as having created one of the new 
conditions under which work? 
Can’ we not somehow form a grand 
alliance with them. so that instead 
of their being regarded as the devils 
against whose wiles we have somehow 


we 


to’ protect ‘our poor ‘adult education 


students by’ developing théir power 
of detached judgment, we can bring 
them in -and use them in the adult 
education movement? ‘They are 
from one point of view the most im- 
portant adult educators of us all. At 
present, films and broadcasting and 
the more popular newspapers do not 
improve international understanding. 


I think we, as a movement, have got 





to be tough about this and not accept 
defeat, nor be content with arming 
our students against the abuse of 
power by the mass-communicators. 
Go out and get them in, so that films 
and broadcasting and cheap publica- 
tions can be used as tools in the work 
that lies ahead. In particular I know 
that undeveloped countries cannot 
afford to do without those tools. The 
more traditional methods of adult 
education must be supplemented by 
more popular methods which touch 
a larger number of people and there- 
fore have a more evident effect. 


Planning for Expansion 

We are and always have been a 
minority movement. Adult education 
has been achieved through the devo- 
tion of the few men and women in 
every walk of life who have been the 


“leaven in the lump” among their 
indifferent and apathetic friends and 


relations. Do not let us be too de- 
pressed at the thought that we are 
and probably will remain a minority 
movement. Most of the best work of 
the world has in fact been done by 
such movements. One comes to my 
mind which started 1949 years ago 
and has always been a minority 
movement. But, of course, no move- 
ment that means business as we do 
can be content with anything less than 
becoming a majority movement. We 
must plan for expansion. We must 
be determined to touch a wider and 
wider public, until we bring into our 
movement all those millions who 
could benefit from it. 


Let us, however, be realistic. Chil- 
dren’s school program must be given 
high priority. The needs of economic 
reconstruction are going to mean an 
increasing diversion of resources into 


the development of technical educa- 
tion. Adult education is going to 
have its day, but its day is quite 
some way ahead. And perhaps that 
is not a bad thing for adult educa- 
tion. We need time to prepare for 
the big advance. Let us remember 
some of the things which during this 
interval we can and must do. 

First of all, we must carry out and 
improvise and make the best of pretty 
bad conditions, in terms of buildings 
and in terms of shortage of teachers 
and equipment and so on. We must 
experiment; we must have our com- 
mando raids which teach us some- 
thing which we can use later on a 
larger scale. In the adult education 
movement we have all the time to 
encourage the pioneer and insist on 
experiments. We must get to know 
our allies. I believe it is going to 
take the adult education movement 
quite a time to consolidate the alli- 
ance within each of our nation states, 
and, most important of all, to develop 
a consolidated relationship between 
our various nations and between the 
adult education movements within 
them. But the one thing which we 
must above all things do during this 
waiting period is to keep our powder 
dry—to renew and deepen our per- 
sonal conviction that this movement 
has a tremendous task, which it can 
carry out and which in due course 
it will carry out. For me that con- 
viction rests ultimately on the faith 
that we need not be strangers and 
afraid, that the world is not a world 
we never made, and that we have, 
each one of us, significance—because 
we have the power to take creative 
action and to live in some degree 
of love and fellowship with our neigh- 
bours. 





Scanning 


the Mail 


HE generous distribution of the 

booklet Questions and Answers 
about Adult Education in Canada 
and a follow-up letter asking for sup- 
port for the CAAE has greatly in- 
the burden of the letter- 
carrier at 340 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
We don’t need a Gallup Poll to tell 
us that interest in adult education 
is widespread in Canada. Geograph- 
ically it extends from Newfoundland 
to Victoria; chronologically _ it 
touches all ages from fourteen to 
eighty; topically it ranges from plas- 
tics to child psychology; and emo- 
tionally it runs the gamut from fury 
to blessing. 


creased 


To take the last first, such phrases 
as wonderful effort, worthy cause, 
praiseworthy endeavor turn up quite 
regularly. They warm our hearts 
even when they do not line our 
pockets; quite often they occur in 
letters from retired school teachers 
and clergymen who have time to 
write and encourage us, but no money 
to spare from a small pension to 
pay for a membership or subscrip- 
tion. 


The opposite reaction is fairly rare 
but positively electrifying when ex- 
pressed as picturesquely as in the 
following anonymous 
tion: 


communica- 


Look fellows. This “appeal” busi- 
ness is getting out of hand, and the 
“worthy causes” too... 1 think “this 
great Canadian way of life” gives all 
the undermatured dopes of middle 
age plenty of opportunity to improve 
themselves if they'll get off their big, 
fat, lazy behinds and go ajter the 
material. How about the free librar- 
les? 

No siree, I'm not for this “cradle 
to the grave” spoon-fed method of 
improving Canadians. 

As for you guys, why don’t you 
stop wasting time and money and go 
to work. 


And you should have more sense 
than send out 5c envelopes on such 
an appeal. Save the money and buy 
somebody a book. 


A lot of people are in favor of 
adult education if it will grind their 
particular axes. For example, one 
correspondent sends us a booklet en- 
titled “61 Reasons for Doubting the 
Inspiration of the Bible” by Robert 
G. Ingersoll and says: /f your pro- 
grams will lead people towards edu- 
cation in the field of myths and su- 
perstitions and dispel faith in the un- 
holy bible, it would be commended 
greatly by many thinking people. 
A lady from British Columbia takes 
the opposite view: The idea is good 








enough but | feel it should be based 
on the Scripture of the old and neu 
the word of God. Christ 
has said “without me ye can do noth- 
“The Fear of the Lord is the 


beginning of wisdom”. 


Testaments 
ing.” 


Religious axes are only one kind. 
People want adult education to plead 
many special causes, a practice which, 
of course, adult éducators always try 
The blast is 
fairly typical of communications on 
political thenies: Hou 


to avoid. following 


about accom- 


plishing this desirable objective a lit- 


tle differently by first overhauling 
our way of life and correcting some 
of its many abuses. For instance 
breaking up the cartels and combines 
and stop the flagrant and widespread 
profiteering that has and is taking 
place by virtue of these organizations. 
Their idea of business is all the traf- 
fic will bear and based on monopoly. 
Insist on tax reduction, so that it 
is not just State robbery. At the 
same time reduce Government expen- 
diture by such needless outlays as 
Mothers’ Allowances ... Lay off one- 
third Government employees as un- 
necessary. 
Insist on our M.P.’s doing. some- 
thing just collecting their 
salaries or dispense with them. 


besides 


Another correspondent trains his 
fire on the younger generation: Why 
don't you start building more uni- 
versities for married couples so they 
might be taught how to bring up 
their children? The teen-agers to- 
day have their parents buffaloed, in 
fact frightened to death. What will 
the world be like in 1999? God 
bless our pioneer fathers who knew 
how to make good use of the old- 
time woodshed. 


From one who benefited from the 
visits to the old woodshed, God bless 


dear old dad! 


By far the largest number of the 
letters we receive ask our advice on 
specific problems, and many of these 
reveal the fact that modern -parents 
are, if not frightened to death, at 
least not self-satisfied about the job 
they are doing bringing up their 
children, The most common request 
is for courses or literature on child 
psychology and parent education. 
This comes from individuals, teach- 
ers and parents, and from groups 
like Home and School Associations. 
What we can offer does not prescribe 
the woodshed! 


All kinds of people want to know 
how or where they. can learn about 
home decoration, color design, sew- 
ing, cooking, textiles, general insur- 
ance, plastics, plumbing and heating. 
A young man wants to know whether 
to go East or West to attend a radio 
Navy personnel. in. Dart- 
mouth, N.S., inquire whether there 
are any facilities in Canada for ob- 


Co rllege. 


taining advanced engineering degrees 
by correspondence only, as they have 
heard can be done in. the United 
States. The sanitary 


would-be en- 





gineer also referred to opportunities 
below the border. Comparisons may 
be invidious but they are inevitable. 


It is not always easy to 


these questions, although we 


answel 

know 
that it is part of our function as a 
clearing-house on adult education to 
But some of the 
problems presented to us have little 


try to find answers. 


or nothing to do with adult educa- 
tion, A 
help with an essay on Fine Arts and 
their place in the national life. That 
The Arts in Can- 
ada, Foop For Tuoucut. May 1950! 
\ 6l-year-old resident of California 
is considering buying land in the 
Peace River block for farming. What 


difficulties regarding citizenship is 


university student wants 


was an easy one 


he likely to encounter? A recent im- 
migrant from England who served 
twenty years in a city police force is 
looking for employment in keeping 
with his capacity. In Gases like these 
we can only wrack our brains and 
try to think of someone who might 
whom we 


know the answer to can 


refer the inquirer. 

Two thoughtful letters reveal that 
the writers are genuinely concerned 
about fundamental problems in our 
One after 
asking for suggestions as to how to 
adult 
goes on to say. / feel that too many 


society. school teacher, 


organize discussion groups. 
adults lose interest in life and in 
each other. We are old longer than 


we are young. Such a long stretch 
of life for mature living must have 
been meant for growth and expres- 
sion. Too many older people look as 
if they had no zest for living. I] wish 
we could do something about reviv- 
ing interest among ourselves as well 


as others. \f more people thought 


along these lines, there would be 
less need of specialists to deal with 
the problems of growing old. 


A letter from a business man 
raises another important point: May 
I be so bold as to express doubt re- 
garding the value of knowledge in 
preserving our democracy. Commun- 
Russia has very many 
recruits from intellectuals and_ stu- 


ism outside 
dents who surely cannot be accused 
of lacking knowledge . . 


Our laws and customs, and there- 
fore our so-called way of life, are 
founded on our conception of each 
individual’s being a creature entitled 
to inalienable rights inherent in his 
creation, which even a group of in- 
dividuals representing the State may 


not, indeed cannot, take from him, 


The fact is, that while our conception 
is in fact what I have stated, and all 
our laws and institutions are based 
the individual in 
his daily life forgets or ignores it 


upon it, average 
and acts as if only physical and ma- 
terial greatness is of any import- 
ance 


Now | submit that this dilemma 
is not due to ignorance and cannot. 
or at least will not likely, 
rected by knowledge. 


be cor- 
It is a mat- 








ter of the spirit, which uses knowl- 
edge. 

We agree, of course, that knowl- 
edge alone cannot solve the problems 
facing us today, but we do main- 
tain that knowledge is essential to 
direct and guide the spirit. Having 
“the heart in the right place” does 
not excuse us from applying all the 
knowledge we can acquire to the 
dering of our personal and social 
lives. 

After reading these last two letters, 
we take comfort in the thought that, 
if two people took the trouble to 
write such reflections, there must be 
many more who are reflecting but 
not writing! 

The same thought is not comfort- 
ing when applied to the next com- 
munication: Please discontinue mail- 
ing this unsolicited literature. You 
clutter up my mail box. Oh well. 
there is always the waste basket. 
We said at the start that interest 
adult education comes from all 
ages from 14 to 80. Our 80-year- 
old friend reminisces of days in the 
Yukon in 1895 when he had a vision 
of the need of adult education. | 
found books that I had loaned in the 
interior at places on the shores of 
Behring Sea. Failures many were my 
harvest. But I had the joy oj see- 
ing a miner brace himself, using 
my study and library, and finish as 
a mining inspector and manager. A 
young man who had turned his back 
on education to go into a factory 
qualified as one of the youngest en- 
gineers and now has his second class 
certificate and is reading for his 
first class. A third boy crippled in 
his foot took advice and is now a 
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certified Public Accountant. So my 
joy has been great. 


The from our 
youngest correspondent requires no 
comment; in fact it constitutes itself 
a telling comment on us and our 
works! 


communication 


I think this organization is 
a worthy one and you have my full 
support . .. 1 am fourteen years of 
age. At the present moment | am 
struggling with my own education 
and have no time for the education 
of adults. | would appreciate you 
sending me further bulletins though 
as they make interesting reading. 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 20) 


pressed. But so were our American 


visitors, many of them in Canada for 
the first time. Horizons were broad- 
ened in expanding circles. It was 
valuable to draw together the Cana- 
dian schools—east and west, English 
and French. Canadians were secretly 
or openly pleased to note the substan- 
tial contribution and performance of 
Canadian teachers and social workers. 
The presence of delegates from four 
South American countries, and from 
India, dramatically emphasized the 
similarity of human needs the world 
over, and bound us together in our 
common search for the best methods 
of meeting them. 





>» Canada’s youngest university 
pioneers in community service. 


Shaping University 
Extension Policy 
By E. F. Sheffield 


T Carleton 

services’ are a concern of every 
member of the faculty not just of one 
Policy 
is formulated by a faculty committee 
on adult education. This committee 
is taking an experimental approach 
to its work while the main lines ol 
policy are being worked out. 


College “extension 


staff member or department. 


Meaning of Extension 

University extension sometimes 
means providing courses for the gen- 
eral public that are comparable to 
those normally offered to the student 
body. This is usually done by sched- 
uling evening courses at the uni- 
versity or by sending teachers to out- 
of-town centers. 

Extension can also mean non-credit 
work that gives the practical applica- 
tion of certain principles. The 
regular university program places its 
emphasis on the principles them- 
selves while the extension course deals 
with techniques of application. For 
example, a course on “How to put 
your money to work,” involves the 
practical application of one branch 
of economic theory. Of course, when 
this is done, the “applied” course 
should be taught with clear reference 
to the underlying principles. 

There is a third approach: to pro- 
vide consideration of matters of im- 


mediate but perhaps temporary con- 
cern, as distinguished from matters 
of enduring importance which are 
found in the regular university cur- 
riculum. It is advisable, however, to 
lead discussion of the immediate to 
reflection on the enduring. 


Decentralized Administration 


Too often university extension ser- 
vices become departmentalized and 
isolated from the rest of the institu- 
tion. They go their own way with 
little, if any, support from the regular 
departments of instruction. 


From the beginning it was decided 
at Carleton to relate extension ser- 
vices to the basic college program. 
To this end extension courses are 
limited, as a general rule, to those 
which merit and receive the sponsor- 
ship of regular departments of in- 
struction of the College. The instruc- 
tional department sponsoring an ex- 
tension course assumes responsibility 
for the content of the course, the 
leadership, and for a major share in 
the planning of promotion. The 
Committee on Adult. Education acts 
as a policy-making body and also as 
a coordinating agent in planning ex- 
tension programs. Administrative 
services such as printing, publicity 
and scheduling are provided in a 
central office. 





Before an extension course is an- 
nounced to the public the idea for it 
will have been discussed in general 
terms and approved in principle by 
the Committee. It is then referred 
(or referred back) to the appropriate 
instructional department for detailed 
planning. The proposal for a course 
may originate in the instructional de- 
partment, in the Committee, or from 
any other 
group. 


individual or 
It may be turned down either 
by the Committee or by the depart- 
ment concerned; the course will not 
he offered without the approval of 
both. 


interested 


One of the effects of this scheme is 
that professors no longer refer to 
members of the staff as 
“they”. This has become a “we” job. 
Extension courses are not lightly de- 
cided upon, but when they are they 
get specialized treatment. Each de- 
partment is extending its services for 


extension 


the benefit of the wider community. 


Co-sponsorship 


The College frequently is invited 
to offer an extension program in 
collaboration with a special-interest 
group or organization in the city. 
Cooperation with community organi- 
zations often provides an outstanding 
opportunity for service and, in gen- 
eral, such opportunities are sought by 
the College. However, when it ap- 
pears that the chief reason for seek- 
ing the College's cooperation is to 
add the prestige of its patronage to 
a project which could be carried on 
independently, the Committee is in- 





Mr. SuHerriecp is Registrar of Car- 
leton College. 





clined to be lacking in enthusiasm 
for it. Similarly, there is reluctance 
to help grind the special axe of an 
outside organization. In short, any 
project proposed on a basis of co- 
sponsorship is acceptable only if it 
is felt to be in harmony with the 
College’s program. 

If an extension program is offered 
in collaboration with another organi- 
zation, control is retained by the Col- 
lege. A representative of the related 
department of instruction takes part 
in the planning and organization of 
the project. Although leaders o1 
lecturers may be proposed by the co- 
sponsoring group, they are subject 
to approval by the College, and are 
appointed and paid by the College. 
Publicity, too, is subject to College 
approval. 

There are occasions, when a pro- 
posed program may seem worthy of 
support, but not of inclusion in the 
Coliege’s extension program. In such 
cases the rental of college accommmo- 


dation to the sponsoring group may 


be the alternative to co-sponsorship. 


Program Selection 

The College feels that it must be 
selective in its provision of extension 
services, attempting only those pro- 
grams which serve the purpose both 
of the university and of adult educa- 
tion, and which it can operate 
uniquely well. It does not try to be 
all things to all men. It seeks to 
serve mature people at a mature level. 

The characteristics of the com- 
munity suggest certain directions in 
course planning. In the working 
population of Ottawa, for example, 
there is a larger proportion of people 
engaged in professional and in clerical 
occupations than in the average city, 





and fewer people are in skilled, semi- 


skilled and unskilled trades. Atten- 


tion to the needs of groups of pro- 


lessional people would seem to be 
especially indicated. 


The question of whether extension 
ourses should be planned to meet the 
known o1 supposed interests of pros- 
pective participants, or to serve their 
supposed needs, has been thoroughly 
thrashed out. The Committee has con- 
cluded that both should be con- 
sidered. It feels that special efforts 
should be made to create conscious- 
ness of needs not already represented 
by interests. In practice, the Com- 
mittee has expel ienced the usual difhi- 
culty in guessing what programs will 
appeal. 


Some sure-fire 


handful of 


people: others. unexpectedly, prove 


apparently 


courses draw only a 


to be exceedingly popular. 
While the program is 


expected to yield sufficient income te 


extension 


cover the costs of instruction. it is 
not treated as a money-maker for the 
College. The nature of the subject 
and the dictates of sound educational 
method should determine whether ex- 
tension groups are large or small. 
Large groups which more than carry 
their expenses make possible the addi- 
tion of small groups which need to 
be subsidized. 


Adventure in Education 

offer oppor- 
tunities for experiment in both con- 
tent and method. 


Extension programs 
Although experi- 
ment should be encouraged also in 
the 
courses frequently represent the uni- 


basic curriculum. non-credit 


versity's educational frontier, its 
growing edge. To the people of Car- 
leton, ventures in adult education are 
exciting because the field is so vast, 
the opportunities so great, and guide- 
The whole college 


posts so. few. 


organization is devoted to the task. 





sponsorship. 


A Beginner's Course in French 

Great Books Seminar 

Open House Lectures 

Evropean Mosaic, 1950 

Photogrammetry 

Music in Divine Worship 

The Law relating to Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyright 

Control and Accounting of Expenditures 

Canadian Writers, Past and Present 

Meetings and Committees 

Four Courses for Writers 

Report Writing in the Pus!ic Service 

Human Relations in 
and Government 

Radio Workshop 

Institute on Taxation 

How to Put Your Money to Work 

Institute on Child Development 


Industry, Business 





THE 1950-51 PROGRAM 


Extension services offered during 1950-51 season are listed below, with notes on 
Because of the policy of decentralization it has been possible to offer 


more courses than in previous years, and to serve nearly twice as many people. 


French Department 

History Department 

Commitiee on Adult Education 
History Department, and U.N.A., 
Engineering Department 

Music Department 

Committee on Commerce Studies 


Ottawa 


Committee on Commerce Studies 
English and French Departments 
Committee on Adult Education 

Journalism Department 

English Department 

Committee on Commerce Studies 


Journalism Department 

Committee on Commerce Studies 
Committee on Commerce Studies, etc. 
Psychology Dept. and Nursery Schools 

















Here and There | 











IN NOVA SCOTIA 

@ The fourth Nova Scotia Vacation 
School is 
August, 1951. This year it will be 
held at Big Cove, Pictou County, and 
will include courses in Drama, Music 
and Painting. The first school was 
held at Glen Halifax 
County, in 1948, and drama was the 
whole curriculum. In 1949 
was added and the school was located 
at Hubbards. In 
in drama and 


now being planned for 


Margaret, 
music 


1950 the courses 
music were given 
again at Hubbards. This year sees 
painting included for the first time. 
® Nova Scotia’s fourth Folkschool 
was established at Sandy Cove, Digby 
County, in January of this year to 
serve Annapolis, Digby, and Yar- 
mouth Counties. The new school was 
a pioneer effort in two respects. For 
the first time both farming and fish- 
ing communities were represented— 
and English- 
speaking communities combined to 


French-speaking and 


sponsor the school and send repre- 
sentatives. The two weeks’ course was 
so successful that already plans are 
underway for another fishing-farm- 
ing, French-English school at Sandy 
Cove next year. 

© The fifth travelling exhibition of 
Nova Scotian paintings is now on the 
road. The fourth exhibit visited 
forty-nine communities and was seen 
by 15,000 people. 

© The establishment this January of 
a Regional Library to serve the 
Pictou County region brings to four 
the number of areas in Nova Scotia 


now being served by _ regional 


libraries. 
B.C. SUMMER FINE ARTS 
PROGRAM 

The Summer School of the Theatre 
is the oldest of the summer courses 
in the arts conducted at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia by the 
Department of University Extension. 
As it approaches its eleventh season, 
however, it finds itself in a very 
goodly company of courses in the 
other arts. 


Two of the newest of these courses 
are the one in Concert and Operatic 
Singing to be conducted by Mr. 
Nicholas Goldschmidt, well-known 
musical director of the Opera School 
of the Royal Conservatory — in 
Toronto, and the demonstration- 
workshop in Advanced Potters’ De- 
sign to be given by Mrs. Edith Heath, 
one of the foremost artist-potters in 
the United States. 


Mr. Goldschmidt’s course, which 
will run between May 28th and July 
oth, will include individual instruc- 
tion and group classes. At its con- 
clusion his students will be presented 
in recital to the public. Mrs. Heath 
will be at the University for two 
weeks, July 9th-July 20th, and in that 
time will give daily demonstrations 
of ceramic design and _ ceramic 
chemistry. Students will have the 
opportunity of working on projects 
in the University’s well-equipped 
pottery workshop. 

Other courses to be offered include 
a Beginners’ Course in Pottery to be 





A group of girls learn how 
to use felt at a short course 
in recreation held in Janu- 
ary at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural 


College. The course 


was jointly sponsored by 
the College and Community 


Programmes. 


given by Miss Mollie Carter, Van- 
artist-potter; a course in 
Weaving for which the instructor will 
be Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater, one of 
the foremost weavers and teachers in 
the United States; and the ever 
popular Painting For Pleasure given 
by the artist, Mr. Cliff 


Robinson. 


couver 


western 


Guest director of the Summer 
School of the Theatre will be Mr. 
Theodore Viehman. He will be pay- 
ing a return visit to the University, 
having taught there previously for 
three summers, when he presented 
his students in outstanding produc- 
tions. Subjects taught include acting, 
directing, speech, 
stagecrafts. 


movement and 


Further 


information about all 


these courses may be obtained by 


writing to the Director of the 
Department of Extension, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. 


FROM MANITOBA 


News from Manitoba indicates that 
co-sponsorship of adult education 
projects is producing some interesting 
results there. At present on the boards 
in Winnipeg, all with the assistance 





of the Department of University Ex- 
tension and Adult Education, are: 


eA 


workshop for 
Family Fun”. 


parents on 


This will be a seven-week course 
on family recreation for families with 
children from six to nineteen years. 
Physical, social, creative (manual). 
and cultural activities for the home 
will be discussed and demonstrated 
in workshop sessions led by profes- 
sional workers in the field. 

A wide range of topics covers such 
subjects as “How to amuse a conval- 
escent sixteen-year-old”, “Teaching 
square and “Reading for 
Fathers will be par- 
ticularly interested in “A Backyard 
Gymnasium” and “Make Your Own 
Tools”. 

Co-spensors: The Parent Education 
Committee, Manitoba Federation of 
Home and School, The Manitoba 
Physical Fitness Council, and the Spe- 
cial Projects Committee of the Wel- 
fare Council of Greater Wininpeg. 


dances’, 
teen-agers . 


@ A course of five lectures on citi- 
zenship. 

These lectures, given by professors 
at the University, deal with the 
growth of ideas of personal rights 





and personal freedom, the BNA Act, 
and “What do we expect from the 
State?” 

Co-sponsor: The Central Volunteer 
Bureau of Winnipeg. 
@ A semi-monthly series of docu- 
mentary film nights. 

These programs include the better 
and documentary films 


newer pro- 


duced in Canada and_ elsewhere, 

covering both specialized and general 

fields. 
Co-sponsors: 


Public 
Film 


Winnipeg 


Library. and the National 


Board, 

WORLD YOUTH FORUM 
Peter Martin of Ottawa 

Elizabeth Goring of Nappan, Nova 


and 


Scotia, will represent Canada at the 
World Youth Forum to be held in 

The United 
conducted a 


England this spring. 
Nations 
nation-wide competition to select the 


Association 


two Canadian delegates and _ the 


winners were announced early in 
January. 

Peter Martin, the son of a doctor, 
is a student at Trinity College School 
in Port Hope, Ontario, and Elizabeth 
Goring, whose father is a research 
officer at the Experimental Farm at 
Nappan, is a student in the Amherst 
High School. 
in a competition that attracted twice 
as many entries as last year. 

The Youth Forum will bring to- 
gether thirty young people between 


They were successful 


the ages of sixteen and nineteen, a 
boy and a girl from each of fifteen 
countries. The Youth Forum is 
financed by the London Daily Mail 
and is planned by them in coopera- 
tion with the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship (an organiza- 


tion of the United Nations Associa- 
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tion). Forum 


The purpose of the 
is to create a nucleus of understand- 
ing and friendship that will help to 
lessen some of the tension in this 
fear-ridden world. 

Last year’s delegates to the Forum 
were Audrey Adams of Vancouver 
and Oakley Dyer of Edmonton. They 
were reported to be excellent repre- 
sentatives for Canada and Oakley was 
given the honor of making the final 
speech at the Forum in the Royal 


Albert Hall at the end of their visit. 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
The Joint Planning Commission 
held its second meeting of the 1950- 
51 season on February 9, in Toronto. 
The all-day session was held in a 
historic setting, the board room of 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology. 


the same 


room in which Egerton 


Ryerson met his board and planned 
the educational 
Canada. 


system of Uppe r 

The representatives of the organi- 
zations present reported on projects 
and publications undertaken 
the November meeting. Chairman 
Robert Blackburn, of the University 
of Toronto library. reported for the 
special committee studying distribu- 
tion of UN material in Canada. Mr. 
Hilton Smith presented to the group 
the resolution of the Canadian Lib- 
rary 


since 


Association urging the govern- 
ment to eliminate the sales tax and 
customs duties on books. At present 
magazines entering the country are 
free from these charges; this means 
that while the ephemeral comes in 
scot-free, the permanent is taxed. 
The Commission heard special re- 
ports on the prospects for immigra- 
tion in 1951 and on the integration 
of new-comers by W. R. Baskerville 





and W. M. Haugan of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
and on development in television by 
Fergus Mutrie of the CBC. . 


THE BETHEL LABORATORY 

This vear the National Laboratory 
in Group Development will mark its 
fifth summer season at Gould 
\cademy. Bethel. Maine. by holding 
two three-week 
the usual one. 


sessions instead of 
The dates are from 
June 17 to July 6. and July 15 to 
August 3. been 
made in an attempt to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for the kind of 
training the Laboratory is developing 
without losing the benefits of the 
small group. 


This decision has 


Approximately eighty applicants 
will be accepted for each of the two 


sessions from 


persons involved in 


problems of working with groups in 


a training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field. In selecting 
applicants, occupation and geogra- 
phic area will be considered, as well 
as the potential usefulness of the 
sessions to the applicants. 


In addition to its value to the in- 
dividual, the Laboratory provides a 
unique opportunity for’ ‘collecting 
data for long-range projects in group 


behavior. 


The Laboratory is sponsored by 
the Division of Adult Education Ser- 
vice of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Research*Center for 
Group Dynamics of University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of 
the universities of Chicago, Illinois. 
California, Ohio State, 
educational institutions. 


and other 


CREATIVE WRITING AWARDS 

The Northern announces 
four prizes for=creative writing of 
seventy-five 


Revieu 
dollars each, to be 
awarded on the basis of work pub- 
the the 
year of publication beginning Oc- 


tober, 1950. There are two prizes for 


ished in magazine during 


verse and fiction available to writers 
born or domiciled in Canada and two 
prizes for verse and fiction available 
to English-speaking writers in any 
Further 
details of the awards may be obtained 
from the Editor, Northern Review, 
2475 Van Horne Ave.. Montreal. 


country. including Canada. 


OPPORTUNITIES WAITING 

Two reference books are available 
to guide:students or workers who are 
further 


seeking opportunities for 


study. Canada’s Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has produced Reference 
Paper'No. 21 listing scholarships and 
fellowships for post-graduate studies 
open to Canadians. It indicates in 
summary fashion the conditions at- 
tached to each award, and the address 
fuller 


obtained. The Paper may be secured 
from the D.B.S. for 25 cents. 


from which details may be 


Unesco has published its (third) 
1951 edition of Study Abroad. This 
lists thousands of fellowships, travel 
and_ training 
so that it is 
according to nationalities eligible or 


grants, but is indexed 
easy to locate awards 
according to subjects of study. Its 
price is $1.25 from the UNEsco sales 
agent in Canada, the University of 
Toronto Press. It should be available 
in public and university libraries and 
educational centers. 














Citizens’ Forum 














Who are our Listeners? 


i who has ever taken part 
in a Citizens’ Forum planning 
session, or been present at any of our 
down earth discussions of the 
project, will know that sooner or 
later someone always says, “Well, 
what are we trying to do? Who is 
the program aimed at anyway?” 
Then will begin a spirited exchange 
of views on the whole question of 
what sort of person Citizens’ Forum 
now reaches—and what sort it should 
try to reach. 


to 


Usually in these sessions it’s fairly 
generally agreed that Citizens’ 
Forum, as the program stands, makes 
its appeal to people with a reason- 
ably good educational background, 
and with an already awakened con- 
cern in public affairs. And this is 
assumed to be the case both for group 
members and for individual listeners. 
It’s pointed out that broadcasts and 
study pamphlets both demand a cer- 
tain amount of concentration on the 
part of the listener or reader. We 
have little chance of attracting the 
man or woman who didn’t get past 
the first few grades in school, or who 
habitually reads nothing much more 
than the comic strips and the head- 
lines, or the lightest of magazine 
fiction. 


But at this point in the discussion 
disagreement arises. Some people are 
of the opinion that we should accept 
this situation as pretty much inevi- 
table. Citizens’ Forum, they argue, is 
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now doing a certain sort of job. The 
program has a large following which 
it would probably lose if its character 
were altered drastically in an effort 
to make a much wider appeal. But 
others are convinced that the pro- 
gram is not now reaching those who 
perhaps need it most, and that every 
effort should be made, through 
changes in treatment or in choice of 
topic, to come closer to the larger 
audience. 


But perhaps it would be a good 
idea to look again at some of the 
common assumptions about Citizens’ 
Forum. This season the national 
office has been receiving a quite sur- 
prising volume of letters which indi- 
cate clearly that their writers have 
had very little formal education. And 
this happened last year tow. These 
letters, although their grammar and 
spelling are unconventional, make it 
plain that the people who send them 
are serious and appreciative listeners 
to the program. Here is a note which 
came in November: 

“This night while listing to the 
radio I hear a program in which | 
was very interested because it is all 
about schooling and I also listened 
to the same program last week but | 
did not get the right address, so | 
made up my mine to write to you 
this week to get a copy of all the 
lessons you people have had”. 


And we know from the Citizens’ 
Forum secretary in the province in- 





volved that this listener followed up 
his interest and put himself on the 
mailing list for the weekly study 
pamphlets. 

another letter which is 
fairly typical of several received in 
the last two seasons: 


Here is 


“| have been listening to your 
program on child Syphcology. | am 
very interested in this subject | took 
down notes from the discussion I 
heard on deciplin or correction of the 
child. The ladie I work for has a 
little boy two, and a little girl five or 
six. I want to learn to correct chil- 
dren by Syphcology but I need to 
understand more about this subject. 
| am sending you some questions. 


“Why is it Howard two will persist 
in unrolling the toilet paper when you 
put him on the toilet. You tell him 
not to do it but it don’t cure. 


“You said never to slap a child it 
causes Anger. What Do you Do 
when a child delibertly dumps his 
milk out of his glass? When he cries 
when his Mother goes out? When he 
refuses to eat does he always need a 
tonic? When a child wakes up crying 
always? 


“Will you send me the paper on 
the child and on the church. I missed 
this subject when it was on the radio. 
I will be sure to listen on Thursday 


and take down notes. The Radio is 
an instrument of education. The last 
subject I heard was the child and 
progressive education I took down 
I] think I have 


said all thats required to say.” 


notes on this subject. 


These letters from people of the 
sort Citizens’ Forum is supposed not 
The 


to reach raise several points. 


first is that listeners with a very 
limited educational background are 
more likely than others to apply 
whatever they hear on the radio to 
themselves, directly and personally. 
This means that, if a program has 
aroused their interest, they are quite 
apt to write to us in search of solu- 
tions to their own immediate prob- 
lems. And this certainly presents its 
difficulties. Citizens’ Forum would 
very much like to have the answers 
to all the questions which arose from 
such programs as, How should our 
Children be taught about Sex? 
Teen-Agers—Freedom or Licence? 
and, Are we afraid to discipline our 


Children? 


But perhaps the most important 
point for those interested in Citizens’ 
Forum as an adult education project 
is that almost all the letters from less 
literate writers come during the 
autumn season. That is, this sort of 
mail arrives in volume when we are 
discussing topics involving family 
relations — children, school, home 
and church. Perhaps these corres- 
pondents follow the entire series of 
broadcasts. But, if they do, we have 
little direct evidence of it. For the 
most part, they take their pens in 
hand only when the program dis- 
cusses people, and not when we deal 
with more abstract problems. 


Perhaps this is 
should keep in mind. 


something we 


It seems clear that, even without 
altering the treatment of topics, or 
attempting to make a special appeal 
to less sophisticated listeners, Citi- 
zens’ Forum reaches a whole new 
audience when it discusses human 
relations. 
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Attention on 


Unesco Looks at Farm Forum 


The Unesco quarterly bulletin 
Fundamental Education, for Oetober, 
1950, contained a feature article on 
National Farm Radio Forum, written 
by K. Alex Sim, the first National 
» The 


appearance of this article is. mdica 


Secretary of Farm Forum. 
tive of the increasing interest inv Farm 
Forum that is being taken .by this 


world-wide educational organization. 


_ Unesco ollicials have indicated 
their 


portant way. 


interest in another very im- 
The draft budget for 
1952 contains an item of $16,000 for 
a research the 
structure effectiveness af 
National Farm Radio Forum. The 
budget will not be adopted uatik.the 
Unesco general conference is held 


next June, so it is 


project to study 


and 


too soon to say 
whether or not the Farm Forum item 
will be approved as it stands, re- 


duced or possibly eliminated. 


Harman Reports to National Board 


At the National Farm Forum 

Board meeting held in, Calgary on 
:/ . e 

January 20. the Executive Chairman. 


Leonard made the follow- 


Harman. 
ing remarks: 
“National 


continues 


Radio 

as a unique 
project in Canadiam life. It is unique 
in the of- radio and 
printed material, organizational effort 
and discussion. It is unique in-the 


Farm Forum 


successfully 


combination 


Farm Forum 


number and variety of persons and 
agencies participating. It is unique 
in the extent to which it is effectively 
a national rural 


discussion froup 


program. It is unique in the extent 
and variety of constructive communi- 
ty projects which spring “from its 
educational activity... . 


“Some Forums which, this month. 
are observing ten years of continuous 
activity, virile as 
They have become a part of the life 


appear as ever. 
of their communities almost as have 
the church While too 


many Forums cease activity, a new 


and school. 
Forum is born for every one, that 


dies. 


“For several years there has been 
relatively little increase in the total 
number of Forums. It should be 
quite possible to have five times as 
rural people in fruitful dis- 
We 
should be working aggressively to- 
ward that end. Somehow 
break 


Where organizational work is aggres- 


many 


cussion each Monday evening. 


we do not 
into new areas effectively. 
sive and sustained and nourished by 
reasonable finances, as well as im- 
pelled by strong convictions on the 
value of the Forums, the project 
thrives. How to persuade other areas 
to appreciate the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the project remains some- 
what of a puzzle. 


“This problem of ‘spotty’ support 


is geographical. At the same time 





it appears in our related sponsoring 
organizations and agencies and in 
their key leaders. We have not yet 
succeeded in arousing the active 
interest of a sufficient proportion of 
the directors and key officials of our 
three sponsoring organizations. A 
few of us believe that this is the most 
important project with which our 
organizations are associated, but even 
we are caught in a whirl of other 
activities. Others do not yet recog- 
nize the necessity of the kind of 
group activity at the grass roots for 
which the Forums provide an un- 
paralleled opportunity. 


“We must have effective communi- 
ty activity continually energizing and 
renewing our farm organizations. 
Without this, the Federation of 
Agriculture and its major constituent 
groups are apt to degenerate into 
narrow and 


economic business 


machines or to lose support by the 
more aggressive rural thinkers who 


Without the 
dynamics of discussion groups, adult 
education will return to the dusty 
archives from which it has _ been 
Without an informed and 
interested public holding some sense 
of participation, there is a dull and 
doubtful future for public radio. 


seek action elsewhere. 


emerging. 


“No less important than numbers 
of people in organized discussion, is 
the rate of intellectual growth en- 
gendered by the Forums. In this 
respect one may find encouraging 
signs but not enough of them. In 
every Forum there should be at least 
one or two people who are fortifying 
their discussion and action with 
wider and deeper information. We 
should be reading books that give 
us substantial background for ‘the 


social-economic discussions of the 
Forums. These are on questions 
which will determine whether our 
children live or die. There is merit 
in the native sense of the farm 
people, in their daily experience, in 
the aspirations of the family, in the 
traditions of the rural community. 
But a knowledge of these is not 
enough. 


“Farm Forums have been on the 
defensive termed 
because of the 
assumption that this denoted a pas- 


sive acceptance of whatever came 


against being 


listening groups 


over the radio, which would be un- 
worthy of red-blooded people with 
ideas and the capacity to express 
them. Farm Forums would have 
shied at the term ‘reading clubs’. 
Perhaps some of us have been too 
much concerned with these points. 
Some Forum people do not recognize 
the need of a certain amount of 
soundly factual reading matter such 
as we have in ‘Farm Forum Guide’. 
Some of us are so anxious to hear 
ourselves talk that we cannot concen- 
trate on listening to the broadcasts 
or reading the ‘Guide’. 


“We should encourage our local 
farm rouse the 
interest of local Forums in current 
agricultural policy and farm organi- 
zation activity. We should mobilize 
the libraries and the university ex- 
tension services and other sources of 
knowledge, many of which are 
available at little cost except that of 
a thirst for information. We should 
inspire hundreds of our thousands 
who are in the Forums with a desire 
to qualify for effective democratic 
leadership.” 


organizations to 

















Art in 


® Canadian Art, by Graham Mcln- 
Maemillan. Toronto, 1950. 
114 pages plus indices. Illus. $4.00 


nes. 


The Growth of Canadian Paint- 
ing, by Donald W. Buchanan. Col- 
lins, London and Toronto. 1950 
110 pages text, 80 pages illustra- 


tions. $5.00. 


The new McInnes book, written 


in scholarly but lively style, is a tidy, 
well-planned work which moves pur- 
posefully through the whole story of 


Canadian art. Its primary aim is 
to inform and instruct, and this it 
does admirably, to the extent that it 
occupies the top-ranking spot among 
standard works in its field. 


People, events and circumstances 
related to painting and sculpture and 
related arts in Canada over a span of 
three hundred years, are skilfully 
compressed by Mr. McInnes; and this 
difficult undertaking is achieved with 
discrimination, good humor and 
reasonable objectiveness. Mr. Mc- 
Innes is primarily, in this book, the 
historian and reporter but he never 
quite steps out of his well-known 
character of art critic and, of course, 
the book is better for it. 


Almost notable aspect of 
Canadian artistic development is dealt 
with to some extent by Mr. McInnes, 
and a large number of artists are 
deftly tagged and classified. One 


every 


Canada 
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wishes the author could have had 
more space for the extended expres- 
sion of his personal appraisals of 
contemporary Canadian painters. 
Four appendices and a good index 
are most welcome, and are a suit- 
able compliment to the intelligence 
of readers. The book is sturdily and 
attractively made, well printed and 
handsomely bound, and has a cen- 
of illustra- 


tre-spread thirty-seven 


tions. 


Donald Buchanan’s The Growth of 
Canadian Painting a beautiful 
book. it presents about 
thirty bright, authoritative essays on 
Canadian painters, and picturewise 
it contains eighty excellent reproduc- 
tions of Canadian works. The inte- 
gration of text and illustrations is 
superbly done. It is a joy to hold 
this fine volume in your hands and 
to leaf through its pages, and it is 
a rewarding experience to let Mr. 
Buchanan introduce you to his se- 
lection of top-flight Canadian artists. 
The book is not, as the author notes 
in his Preface, an orthodox history 
of Canadian art, but Mr. Buchanan’s 
skilful arrangement of the essays 
does establish a clear thread of con- 
tinuity and the end-result is a con- 
vincing over-all view of Canadian 
painting during the first half of the 
current century. 


1s 


Textwise 





Having disclaimed any intention 
of being the orthodox historian, Mr. 
Buchanan freed himself to select ma- 
terial according to his personal likes 
and judgment. This fact should les- 
sen any disappointment felt by read- 
ers who firmly believe the growth of 
Canadian painting requires _refer- 
ence to some contemporary painters 
who are ignored in this book—in- 
fluential artists like Andre Bieler, Ro- 
loff Beny, Lilias Newton, Henri Mas- 
son, York Wilson or Walter Phillips. 
As a foremost authority in the field 
of Canadian art criticism, Mr. Bu- 
chanan has earned the right to act as 
arbiter, and his selections of the 
people who have most influenced or 
best demonstrate the growth of Cana- 
dian painting are impressive, even 
if not universally acceptable. 

Mr. Buchanan’s biographical es- 
says are steeped in knowledge and 
understanding, and are written in a 
simple style which makes easy and 
enjoyable reading. Each one has 
enough chit-chat to make the artist 
appear as a three-dimensional being. 
and the evaluations of artistic per- 
sonalities, philosophies and styles are 
shrewd and worknianlike. People 
who have never had much warm 
regard for the work of Canadian ar- 
tists are likely to change their opin- 
ions after reading The Growth of 
Canadian Painting. W.B.H. 


POPULAR TASTE 


® The Popular Book, by James D. 
Hart, Oxford University Press, 
1950, 351 pp. $5.75. 

Mr. Hart makes a chronological 
survey of those books which were 
most popular in America at the time 
of their first publication, those books 











Books on Today’s 
Most Vital Topics 


BLUNDER IN ASIA 


By Harrison Forman. Here is an 
immensely informative book on 
China; first-rate reporting of 
modern events, leading up to the 
final chapter: “Can we save China 
from the Kremlin?” $3.50. 


THIS IS 
RUSSIA UNCENSORED 


By Edmund Stevens. Pulitzer Prize 
Winner, 1950. The true, if shock- 
ing, story of Mr. Steven’s experi- 
ences. He was Moscow correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Manchester 
Guardian. $3.25. 


EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 


A compact ready-reference guide 
to the structure, functions and 
work of the United Nations. Re- 


vised edition. $1.25. 


CRADLED IN THE WAVES 
By J. T. Croteau. The story of 


how economic co-operation and 
adult education worked miracles in 


Prince Edward Island. $3.25. 


MAKING COMMITTEES 
EFFECTIVE 
By Edward F. Sheffield. Simple 
but important techniques on how 
to make your committee more 


effective. For every chairman. 
75 cents. 


RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














which made the most immediate im- 
pression on the public taste. As a 
result he gives us not only a survey 
of taste, but also a social history told 
in terms most meaningful to a stu- 
dent or teacher of literature. 


Mr. Hart outlines and interprets 
America’s favorite reading through 
four centuries: the 17th and 18th, 
during which our reading was almost 
entirely that of England; the 19th, 
during which books from England 
and America shared popularity; and 
finally the 20th, opening 
brought the coining the term 
“best-seller.” 


w hose 


of 


There are at least four points on 
which Mr. Hart gives information 
useful to anyone interested in adult 
education: 


1. From a literary point of view 
the 20th century shows a decline in 
the standard of taste as Mr. Hart 
chronicles it. That this correlates 
with the tremendous increase in pop- 
ular education cannot be doubted. 
Teaching a person to read obviously 
does not in itself teach him to read 
good books. 

2. Since Mr. Hart works in per- 


centages, he has not been able to 


indicate small increases in popular- 
ity of those better books which have 
been swamped by the size of current 


publishing figures. Thus, War and 
Peace, which was a best-seller in 
1886, is one of the most popular 
Modern Library Giants today, but 
is hardly a best-seller. 


3. Even during the 19th century, 
when good literature still dominated 
the publishing business, only certain 
good authors were popular. Scott 
was read but not Jane Austen, Haw- 
thorne much more than Melville. 


AY 


Dickens more than Thackeray. Such 
information might well guide the 
chooser of a reading list for a be- 
ginning course in the novel. 

4. The popularity of the best-sel- 
lers of any era is almost: always re- 
lated to some topic of current inter- 
est. This aspect of public taste might 
be more clearly recognized and used. 
As an example, the current interest 
in Russia and the Soviet bureaucracy 
could stimulate the reading of Go- 
gol’s Dead Souls, and make such a 
book seem more immediately import- 
ant. 


Mr. Hart of 
popular taste by giving us a mystery. 
As a possible solution to that mys- 
tery I should like to quote Chester- 
ton, writing about Charles Dickens, 
one of the most popular writers of 
all time: 


ends his discussion 


The public does not like bad literature. 
The public likes a certain kind of litera- 
ture and likes that kind of literature even 
when it is bad better than another kind 
of literature even when it is good. 

L. LANE, Jr. 
ENIGMA OF CHINA 
® Mao Tse-Tung, Ruler of Red 
China, by Robert Payne. New 
York, 1950." (Thomas Nelson & 


Sons, Toronto.) 303 pp. $4.50. 

In his introduction to this study 
of Mao Tse-tung, the author warns 
against the tendency on the part of 
some people to dismiss the Commun- 
ist conquest of China as the work 
of the devil; an understanding of 
the origins of Chinese Communism 
has never been more necessary than 
at present. In the past, fatal ignor- 
ance, a complete unawareness among 
politicians and military commanders 
of the forces at work, has resulted in 
catastrophic mistakes. 





Although the 
ment in China is a product of power- 
ful revolutionary forces at work in 
all Asia, it is almost unthinkable. 
writes Payne, that China would ever 
have Communist without 
Mao Tse-tung. For Mao realized that 
his movement 


Communist move- 


become 


must be based upon 
the peasantry and adapted Marxism 
accordingly. Unlike Chiang Kai-shek 
he never lost contact with the people. 
By studying the failures of previous 
revolts in made himself 
the technician of revolt and again. 
unlike his enemy Chiang, knew at 
all times what he was doing and why. 
He combined superb strategic skill, 


with which he won or avoided bat- 


China he 


tles, learning and subtlety, with an 
understanding of the peasant mental- 
ity. He appealed to both the illiterate 
and the intellectual élite. 

denies that 
resulted fundamentally from military 
and conspiratorial abilities. We are 
today being increasingly led to be- 
lieve that he has imposed minority 
control upon a confused people. To 
the contrary, claims Payne, Mao tap- 
ped the 


forces of Chinese society, answered 


Payne Mao’s success 


undefined psychological 


a psychological need. He became in 
post-war China a legend, the savior 
of his people. The folly of Western 
diplomacy lies precisely in the fact 
that it failed to grasp the 
of a mass revolutionary movement to 


pow er 


overcome military power. The send- 
ing of military aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek was a futile blunder that may 
result in total loss by the U.S. of in- 
fluence in Asia and, eventually, of 
her status as a world power. 
Although Payne feels that the Uni- 
ted States could have come to terms 
with the Communists, he is aware of 
Mao 
and a dangerous ignorance of the 
outside world. 


an element of dogmatism in 


On the whole. how- 
think that Mao 
is one of the “great simplifiers” and 
considers the future of the Chinese 
revolution as uncertain. 


ever. he does not 


He implies 
that it would be mistaken to regard 
him as a passive agent of Moscow. 
although he remarks on Mao’s will- 
ingness to work for world revolu- 
tion. Complex figures are these great 
revolutionary leaders — intellectuals 
conditioned by violence, humble yet 
seeking power, humanitarian yet not 


without nihilism. D.H.G. 
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FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 


@ Adult Education in the Struggle 
for Peace, by Teachers, Students 
and Friends of the International 
People’s College, Elsinore, Den- 
mark. Edited by Peter Manniche, 
G.E.C. Gad Publisher, Copen- 
hagen, 1949. 400pp. 


I met Peter Manniche last summer 
when I visited his College on the 
outskirts of the little town of Elsinore 
and within sight of Hamlet’s famous 
Castle of Kronberg. In a tour of his 
modest and strictly functional build- 
ings, he autographed for me a copy 
of the new English-language book 
which had just been received from 
the printers, written by his colleagues 
and some former students in celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of the 
International People’s College. 


The book is a collection of separate 


pieces, each self-contained, but organ- 
ized into four reasonably cohesive 
parts to the history and 
philosophy not only of the College 
itself, but of the whole Danish folk- 
school movement. Actually the Inter- 
national People’s College at Elsinore 
is an adaptation of the Scandinavian 
folk high school to the problems of 
international education and to a 
mature student body drawn from 
many lands. Teachers especially, and 
adult education leaders from all over 
the world, come to Elsinore to study 
and, incidentally, to gain an insight 
into the Danish folk school idea and 
method. 


One of the intriguing parts of this 
book deals with adult education in 
other lands, and with attempts, some- 
times not too successful, to transplant 
the Danish folk school to other coun- 
tries. Since each of these little 


present 


articles is written by a national of 
the country concerned, a former stu- 
dent at Elsinore, one can assume a 
reasonable authenticity. 

It is interesting to note the strong 
ethical and religious elements in the 
educational philosophy of both the 
Danish folk school and the Interna- 
tional People’s College. 

The folk high schools have been 
much more successful in the country 
than they have in the cities, where 
the attraction of technical education 
and municipal evening classes has led 
to decreasing appreciation of the cen- 
tral motive of the folk high school in 
recent years. Illustrative of this cen- 
tral motive, an article by Manniche 
himself closes with this significant 
statement: “To a greater degree than 
before the folk high school must help 
to equip the young people who come 
to it for their life work, while at the 
same time it must never lose sight of 
its original purpose. What drew the 
bright young farmer — who after- 
ward became a pioneer — from the 
plough and the workshop, was a de- 
sire to get an interpretation of his 
personal experiences in 
fellowship with comrades, under the 
guidance of teachers who were 
scientists in so far as they built on 
reality and truth, but artists in their 
vision of the unity in the manifold- 
ness of life and their capacity to 
transmute it into a working philoso- 
phy. With the vision he gained, he 
went back to transform rural life.” 

“Artists in their vision of the unity 
in the manifoldness of life and in 
their capacity to transmute it into a 
working philosophy” —was there ever 
a better definition of a good teacher 
at any level of education? 


K. E. Norris. 


deepest 





® An editorial in the October issue 
of Foop For THouGHT commented on 
an encouraging growth of doctoral 
dissertations dealing with some aspect 
of adult education. Two 
these have come in recently. 


more of 


The Administrative Means of Extend- 
ing the Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in Saskatchewan, by John 
Edwin Foster. Doctoral disserta- 
tion at Indiana University, 1950. 

{ Manual on Committees and Their 
Work, by Edward Fletcher Shef- 
field. Doctoral dissertation at New 
York University, 1950. 


Dr. Foster. now in charge of a 
regional office of the National Film 
Board. has made an extensive study 


of theory and practice regarding edu- 
cational use of audio-visual devices. 
He has administrative 

professional 
of materials and 
equipment, storage and distribution, 
production and_ teacher training. 
While many of the suggestions are 
hased on experience in the United 
States. Dr. Foster has made a close 
study of conditions in Saskatchewan 
and also draws on his own experience 
as he had formerly worked in that 
province. 


considered 
organization. finance, 


services, selection 


Dr. Foster deals mainly with the 
use of audio-visual devices in schools 
hut much of what he has to say has 
wider application. How 
vices might be related and integrated 
with supplementary services for adults 
is a question which ought to be de- 
veloped in a similar study. 


The docu- 
mented; the analysis of the problem 


these ser- 


study is thoroughly 


is clear and orderly; the recommen- 
dations are succinct and pointed. 








“LEADERSHIP 
OF 
YOUTH” 


by BEN SOLOMON 
Editor of Youth Leaders’ Digest 


A brand new and widely heralded 
book. 


A remarkably clear analysis of 
what leadership is and isn’t, its ear- 
marks, principles and techniques. 
Will help any executive, supervisor 
or activities worker in any field of 
Youth Service to do a much better 
job with children of all 
Simple, easily 


ages. 
understood defini- 
tions. Authentic example — stories 
how individual and group leader- 
ship problems were solved. 


— Are leaders born? — or can they be 
trained? 


— Exactly what is a leader? 

— What personal qualities are needed? 
— How does a leader work? 

— What techniques does he use? 


— Must a leader be skillful in activi- 
ties? 


— What are the hazards and handi- 
caps of leadership? 


—Do you know the earmarks of a 
leader? 


All these and many more questions 
about leaders and leadership clearly 
answered in this book. 


Price $3.00 


YOUTH SERVICE, INC. 
PUTNAM VALLEY, N.Y. 
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Readers of Foop For Tuoucur 
will already be interested in Dr. Shef- 
field’s project. At an earlier stage 
in the study, Sheffield, who is the 
registrar of Carleton College, con- 
tributed three articles on committee 
practice to this journal and these were 
reprinted and distributed to many 
organizations. 
been completed. 
scribes the process by 


Now the study has 

Section one de- 
which the 
author worked through his problem 
and the conclusions reached. Sec- 
tion two is the practical outeome—a 
manual on good committee practice. 
Fortunately this is soon to be pub- 
lished by the Ryerson Press and will 
be available to all interested organi- 


J.R.K. 


zations. 


(Making Committees Effective by 
E. F. Sheffield will be 


our next issue.—Ebp.)} 


reviewed in 


@ Review of Educational Research, 
vol. XX, no. 3, June, 1950. Ameri- 
can Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D.C. 80 pp. 
$1.75. 


This issue of the Review is de- 
voted to a summary of the research 
which has been done in the field of 
adult education during the past five 
years. The fact that this is the first 
number of the Review to be devoted 
to adult education indicates that the 
field has already expanded to con- 
siderable proportions and been ac- 
cepted as of general interest and 
importance to educators as well as 
to adults! The chapters are each 
written by acknowledged authorities 
and are supplemented by extensive 
bibliographies. The result is a man- 
ual essential for reference use to any 
serious worker in this field. 








19th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Course in Painting Course in Singing 
June 25th — July 7th July 2nd — 28th 
Course in Radio Writing and Technique 
August 7th — 18th 
Main Session 
July 10th — August 18th 
Art including professional class, Piano and Piano Technique, Choral 
Music, Strings, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, Ballet, 
Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Oral French, and Photography. 
A combination of education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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NEW TYPE OF FILM 


Canadians will form the first 
public audiences for a new type of 
film, the which — the 
National Film Board began distribut- 
ing in February to some 3,500 rural 
communities. Prints will also be 
distributed by film libraries in the 
larger centres. 


kinescope, 


Made by focussing a movie camera 
on the viewing screen of a television 
set, kinescopes can be quickly and 
cheaply produced. They could thus 
bring important television programs 
to rural audiences in Canada years 
before full television reaches them. 

The called “The Road to 
World Peace”, made in New 
York, and deals with a lively discus- 
at Lake 


Canada’s External 


film, 


was 


between 
Affairs Minister. 
Lester Pearson and Sir Benegal Rau, 


India’s U.N delegate. 


After the Film Board had obtained 
Canadian rights on “Road to World 
Peace”. the film was edited from its 
original 30 minutes to 10 minutes, 
then sent down to the UN Depart- 
ment of Information for approval. 
The Department not gave 
approval but asked permission to use 
the edited the United 


States. 


sion Success 


only 


edition in 


USE OF FILM 
Several national organizations are 
now re-studying the way they use 


films. Twenty-two of them par- 
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ilms 











ticipated in a meeting in Toronto on 
February 9, when the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey of Film Services 
in Canada were studied. The meet- 
ing was arranged by the CAAE with 
Walter Herbert as chairman. Breen 
Melvin of the Cooperative Union of 
Canada and J. E. McGuire of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour re- 
ported on plans these organizations 
had made for extending and improv- 
ing the use of films in their locals. 
These plans had been worked out 
with the assistance of Gordon Adam- 
son of the Canadian Film Institute. 


The that the 
recommendations in the Survey favor- 
ing fuller support for the National 
Film Board and the Canadian Film 
Institute should be circulated to all 
interested national organizations ask- 


meeting decided 


ing for their support. 


@ A catalogue of films from Great 
Britain has recently been published 
and is now available free from the 
U.K. Information Office or the Can- 
adian Film Institute, Ottawa. 


@ A complete list of films on co- 
operatives and where they are avail- 
able has been prepared by the Can- 
adian Film Institute and the Coopera- 
of Canada. Available 
(Ottawa) for ten 
organizations 


tive Union 
from either office 
Other 


consider following this example of 


cents. might 


joint production. 














What people are saying about 


Public ro flair 
Canada’s National Quarterly 


“The magazine should find a wide readership among those who 


take a serious interest in Canada’s public policies.”"—SaTurRDAY NIGHT. 


“PUBLIC AFFAIRS . . . comes in an attractive dress and format and 


is an invitation to reading.”"—OrTTaAwa CITIZEN. 


“A national quarterly . . . which is becoming a very important 


magazine. —-KINGSTON WHIG-STANDARD. 


“PuBLic AFFAIRS is to be congratulated for providing Canadians 
with a forum for the discussion of their problems.”—SaskATOON 


STAR-PHOENIX. 


“A splendid forum for the discussion of contemporary problems.” 


LONDON FREE PREss. 


Published by 


“The Tustitute of Public Aoffairs 


Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


$2.00 for 8 issues . . . $1.00 for 4 issues . . . 30 cents the copy 


Coming soon 


Spring 1951: Vol. XIII, No. 3 


4 Symposium on “Canada’s Preparedness Programme” 











